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“ Hard times ” test relative values. Church con- 
tributions and religious newspapers feel the pressure 
of a financial stress. Whisky and tobacco keep well 
up to the normal level. Only the luxuries of life 
suffer ; the necessaries must be had. In connection 
with the notice of the failure of a prominent tobac- 
conist and cigarette-maker, it was mentioned that he 
was involved in outside enterprises, and therefore 
broke down, there being no falling off in his regular 
business. Men cling to that which they love best. 


“The gift without the giver is bare.” It was not 
a material or money valuation that God put upon 
his great Christmas gift to the world. No more 
ought we to bring Christmas or any other gifts down | 
to the level of so many pennies’ worth of love. “I 
bought that for you in Dresden,” said one who brought | 





likely to think of it bia the giver’s standard,—a day’s 
board. There is no soul in such book accounts; and 
he who in his giving gives himself, takes no note of 
balances. 4 

It is as useless to try to get service for God out of 
Mammon, as to try to combine the service of God 
with thatof Mammon. The two are forever irrecon- 
cilable. From God’s point of view the material is 
subservient to the spiritual, and the sources of power 
are to be sought in the latter. In Mammon’s view 
the material forces move the world and shape the 
destinies of mankind. When the church comes to 
place her success in the command of political power, 
or in the possession of worldly influence, or in the 
income of boards or congregations, she is trying to 
enlist Mammon to serve God. From the divine 
point of view one consecrated soul is worth more than 
all these. John Wesley spoke from that when he 
said, ‘Give me twelve men who love nothing but 
God and fear nothing but sin, and I will convert the 
world.” The gift of God, which is the gift of power 
to turn men to the kingdom, is no more in the mar- 
ket to-day than it was in Peter’s time. 


Consistency and sincerity are not the chief car- 
dinal virtues. It were, of course, better for a man to 
be right and do right sincerely and consistently ; but 
if he has to choose between stumbling along irregu- 
larly and spasmodically in the right direction and do- 
ing wrong without swerving, it is to his credit that he 
sometimes strives toward the goal that he ought to 
aim at constantly. Said. a young man who was 
wavering between two opinions, “I know I could 
make a first-class consistent sinner, but I’m not 
making a first-class consistent Christian.” “ Well, 
do you think you’d do better to give up ail striving 
toward the right, in order to be consistent?” was the 
question put to him. Can any one doubt that partial 
well-doing is better than consistency in evil? So 
also of sincerity. It were better for a man to act as 
though he were a decent man, than to blurt out proofs 
of his ill-nature and lustfulness and dishonesty. Sin- 
cerity and consistency on the right side are to be com- 
mended, but on the wrong side they are only an 
aggravation of evil. 


Everything that we have seen becomes a means by 
which we can see more. And yet it isa truth un- 
known to many a teacher of young children who | 
feels himself lovingly absorbed in the interests and 
affections of his pupils. That which we have per- 
ceived with the senses, which has entered into the 
consciousness of the understanding, and has assimi- | 
lated itself with our thought and action, is as an | 
inner eye through which we perceive new truths. | 
What has been is a part of what will be. Here, then, 


lies the importance of what things we look at, what | 


words we listen to, what opinions we harbor. Things 


pure becoge impure to us, because of an old stain | 


which memory has scored into the character. Our | 
| power for good, for growth, for reaching ideals, be- | 
comes in a measure hampered and restrained because 
of what we have seen and heard and done. Some 
visions, some sounds, have stolen on us unawares, but 


a present from over the sea, “and it cost me just a | most of them we have chosen deliberately as things 
day's board.” And the receiver of the gift is always | to enter into our mental and moral nature. It is bad 


4, 





Luts when we have thus thrown obstacles ahead of 
us into the path onward. But, for how many such 
obstacles are we responsible in the life’s path of 
others? Is it not worth while for the teacher to 
remember how many new perceptive senses he is 
giving to the child in every new thing he sets before 
him? 





THE FINDERS OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 


The disclosure of Christ as the Saviour to a needy 
world was a gradual process, reaching an ever-widen- 
ing circle of persons. The third Gospel seems to 
have been constructed with reference to this. Our 
Lord is manifested successively to a family, to & kin- 
dred, to a province, to the nation, to the world, 
There is a suggestion of the same truth in the story 
of the infancy as told by the synoptic evangelists. 
The wonder and the glory of the world-transforming 
event is first recognized by the angels, and then made 
known to the shepherds, the aged saints in the tem- 
ple, and the wise men from the East. 

The angels knew it the first, and wondered the 
most. To them, it would seem, the Incarnation was 
a greater mystery than even to us; for they had not 
our key to it in the sense of our personal need. They 
can khow of sin only by the sense of some strange 
want in us to whom they minister. No wonder that 
Peter describes them as bending over to peer into the 
depths of the divine love as manifest in the redemp- 
tion of man. As holy beings, whose every thought and 
desire move in perfect harmony with divine love and 
wisdom, they must stand in the presence of a mystery 
they cannot measure, when they see God himself 
stooping to save a lost and warring world. Yetthey 
burst into rapturous praise at the sight, congratulat- 
ing earth on the coming of one who brings the reign 
of peace. 

The Incarnation is not only an event in the world’s 
history ; it has its place also in the timeless annals of 
heaven, The fourth Gospel, as Dr. Fairbairn well 
says, depicts it as a chapter in the very life of the 
Godhead. In Christ’s person, the two worlds met; 
and if earth gained new insights into heaven, the 
holy inmates of heaven acquired a new interest in 
earth. 

Through the angels the shepherds learned,—these 
simple hillside folk, who were serving God as their 





| fathers had been told to do, in the care of a few silly 
| | sheep. They were learning the lessons of humanity 
| and sympathy which that employment was meant to 
teach. On the very rocks and pastures where David 





had tended his father’s flock, and had learned the 
meaning of God’s shepherd care over himself and his 
| People, they were told of the advent of the Shepherd 
of Israel. Se these shepherd folk carry us back to the 
earlier and simpler generations of the chosen people, 
and represent to us the humble and childlike souls of 
| all the ages, who serve God in obscure ways and with 
undoubting hearts. Such “walk not in great mat- 
| ters, nor in things too wonderful for” them. Tosuch 
God reveals what is hid as yet from the wise and the 
understanding. To them, in the city of the shepherd- 
king, is born the Saviour, the good Shepherd: To 
such among men the Christ-child is disclosed first. 
The next group find him in the temple, to which 
his mother has brought him. These are dwelling in 
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the great city, whose spirit is hostile to his kingdom. 
Its religiousness has become a calculation about 
prizes in the next world ; its politics, a hope of vulgar 
domination over other nations and peoples in this; 
its scholarship, a learning which lifted its possessors 
above the common people in a proud isolation, in- 
stead of bringing them nearer to the ignorant as their 
helpers. But a few souls have been brought out of 
these low and false ideas of God and of his choice of 
their nation. The desolations of widowhood, the 
weariness ofelong waiting for the consolation of 
Israel, the grace of sorrow, have brought them to 
something of the simple open-heartedness of the 
shepherds on the hillside. So they have eyes to see 
the hidden glory in the Christ-child, and they burst 
into praise and prophecy over him whose hand will 
shape the world to higher and finer ends. 

The wise men come the last, They are far off 
when their quest begins. They have weary and 
thirsty spaces of desert sand to traverse, only the 
doubtful guidance of a mysterious star to follow, mere 
half-understood oracles of old tradition to prompt 
their quest. But they come, bearing what the world 
counts its precious things: gold for kingship, frank- 
incense for worship, myrrh for suffering. And the 
world finds their coming more wonderful than the 
joy of the shepherds or the thanksgiving of the saints 
in the temple. 

As it was in the beginning, it is now, and ever 
shall be. The quickest to find and the gladdest to 
rejoice are still the humble and simple souls, who 
walk in the ways of daily duty, and waken up to find 
their common ways bright, and the common air 
resonant with angelic light and song. Still to the 
simple and the childlike are disclosed the mysteries 
of the kingdom. Still the shortest way to the cradle 
at Bethlehem is from the flock on the hillside, or any 
other place of service and duty rendered to man for 
God’s sake and use’s sake. 

Nor is the sight denied to those who have waited 
and watched for the consolation, fighting with the 
miasmas of doubt and despair with which an un- 
believing environment is charged, learning and un- 
learning in the midst of a froward and perverse 
generation. Even though the shepherd simplicity is 
no longer possible to them, they still can become as 
little children through turning away from the ele- 
ments of the world, And the child new born in 
their hearts will welcome the childlikeness of Christ. 

Last of all come the wise men, at whose coming 
the world wonders. They come not by the simple 
and short way of the heart, but by the long and 
weary road of the understanding. When His influ- 
ence over men’s hearts becomes a fact which chal- 
lenges explanation, when it shines like a new and 
strange star in the firmament of human life, then 
they come, bringing gifts. For the others it is enough 
to adore and to praise; but they are rich, and must 
give. So they pour at his feet their tribute of prais- 
ing song, of sage reflection, of rapturous eloquence. 

And the Christ welcomes all, while the angels watch 
with wonder still at a world so slow to welcome, so 
dull to praise, the new King of men. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norse.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
ean conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments, There gre times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 

. responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor, The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


Forgiveness as an attitude of spirit is more than for- 





x 1 

minded with Christ, even though the completed act of 
forgiveness is possible only when it is accepted by the 
one who needs forgiveness. But this distinction is not 
always borne in mind, and therefore men are puzzled 
over imaginary difficulties, Thus a Baptist clergyman 
in Illinois writes inquiringly : 
The question of forgiveness has been up in our teachers’- 
meeting twice. Are we required to forgive one who has wronged 
us before forgiveness is asked? Christ says, in Luke 17: 4: 
“If he [thy brother] trespass against thee seven times in a day, 
and seven times in a day turn egain to thee, saying, I repent; 
thou shalt forgive him.” Does God forgive sin unrepented ? 
Will you kindly give us some light on the Word of God on 
the subject ? 


God is ready to forgive sins before pardon for them is 
sought by the sinner. But God, in one sense, cannot 
forgive sinners who neither ask for nor will accept par- 
don. The father in the parable was on the watch for 
his prodigal son before the wanderer turned homeward ; 
yet the son was not fully pardoned until he was face to 
face with his loving father, confessing hissin. Ofcourse, 
we are to assure one who has wronged us of the fact that 
he is forgiven, until seventy times seven times, when he 
comes to us in penitence; but beyond this our Lord says 
to us, “‘ Love your enemies,” —while they still are enemies, 
—and his injunction is imperative: ‘‘ Whensoever ye 
stand praying, forgive, if ye have aught against any one; 
that your Father also which is in heaven may forgive you 
your trespasses.” In the light of this injunction, there 
would seem to be no ground for any doubt as to the 
duty of forgiving in the heart before the opportunity 
comes for forgiving in word and act. ‘‘ Whensoever ye 
stand praying,” ye must forgive every one who has 
wronged you, whether he wants to be forgiven or not; 
and if ye do not thus forgive, you must not expect for- 
giveness from God. 


There is a refreshing coolness in the way in which 
readers of The Sunday School Times sometimes call on 
its Editor to settle a theological question that has been 
a bone of contention between denominations for cen- 
turies. Here, for example, comes a reader from Wis- 
consin with this innocent-looking inquiry : 

Will you, in Notes on Open Letters, please reconcile James 
2:24 ( Ye see that by works a man is justified, and not only 
by faith”) with Romans 5:1 [“ Being therefore justified by 


faith, let us have peace”’]}? By so doing you will oblige a 
Sunday-school teacher. 


There have been Bible students who deemed those 
statements irreconcilable, and who, in consequence, were 
inclined to reject the one or the other as uninspired and 
erroneous. But there is no good reason for supposing 
that either Paul or James meant to make a statement 
that was irreconcilable or inconsistent with the statement 
made by the other. In the truest sense, neither “faith” 
nor “ works” acquits or justifies or saves a believer in 
Jesus, nor yet do both faith and works do this. “ It is 
God that justifieth,”—that acquits, that saves, that makes 
clean and whole the sinner who commits himself to him. 
But faith that is not vital and active enough to find its 
expression in action is not faith. “ Faith, if it have 
not works, is dead in itself.” Evidently Paul would 
be as ready to assert this as James. Paul insists that 
while “ the righteous shall live by faith,” “the wrath of 
God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men who hold the truth in unright- 
eousness.” There is no real inconsistency in the two 
statements concerning justification; they are perfectly 
reconcilable in the light of reason and common sense. 
Take, for instance, in another sphere, the case of a phy- 
sician with a patient, or a patient with a physician; and 
Jesus Christ is called the Great Physician. The phy- 
sician says, “If you want to be cured, you must trust 
me.” The patient says, “I do trust you fully.” But 
the physician says, “If you want to be cured, you must 
take my medicines, and do as I direct.” The patient 
answers, “ But I thought I was to be cured by my trust 
in you. Why do you lay such stress on conduct?” The 
physician answers, “ You must evidence your trust in me 
by your action. Trust in me, without action in proof of 
your trust, amounts to nothing.” Is there any incon- 
sistency in these differing statements of the physician? 
It can fairly be said, “The patient is curgg by, or be- 
cause of, his trust in his physician ;” “So we see that 
the patient is cured by, or because of, his action in 
obedience to his physician, and not by confidence only ;” 
and again, “The cure is neither by confidence nor by 
action, but by the physician himself;” and yet again, 
“It is God who cureth.” There are not so many ir. 





giveness as a mere action of the mind’ The spirit of 
forgiveness is always in control of one who is like- 


reconcilable statements in the Bible as we are inclined 


THE CHRISTMAS THORN. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


From off the tree of Fable, nursed by Time, 
Was plucked this flower to bloom again in rhyme. ~ 


The Christ for years had slumbered with the dead, 
When Arimathea’s Joseph, it is said, 

Into the sea-girt land of Britain came, 

And reared a house of worship in His name. 

I¢ chanced, as knelt the saintly man one day 
Within the quiet churchyard close to pray, 

He thrust his staff into the conscious earth, 

And lo! therefrom a hawthorn tree had birth, 
Year after year it goodlier grew, and bore, 
Though all the country-side with frost was hoar, 
On every Christmas morning blossoms fair 

That benisoned with balm the wintry air. 


What though, in sweet commemoration, now 

On this miraculous bole there blooms no bough, 

The legend lives, and sheds its sweetness yet, 

And bids our hearts, as years shall rise and set, 

Blossom anew upon each Christmas morn 

With flowers of love and faith, like Joseph’s thorn. 
Clinton, N. Y. 





THE NEW-BORN KING. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. THOMAS U. DUDLEY, 
Bisnor oF KENTUCKY. 

We are celebrating, in these days, the wondrous mys- 
tery of the Incarnation. We have heard again in the 
“holy night” the voice of the shepherds on Judea’s 
plain, saying, “ Come now and let us go even unto Beth- 
lehem, and see this strange thing which hath come to 
pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us.” Again 
our eyes have been blinded by the glory of the-multi- 
tude of the heavenly host praising God, and proclaiming 
peace, good-will to men. Once more we have entered 
in memory the stable-cave, and have beheld the young 
child lying in a manger, watched over by the blessed 
Virgin mother and the good man Joseph, her husband, 
** because there was no room for them in the inn.” And 
now, when twelve days have passed, we tarry there to 
greet the strangers from the farthest East, as they kneel 
in worship before the newly born. Him they declare to 
be the king of the Jews. His title they have read, they 
say,in the stars of the firmament; and to him, therefore, 
they are offering gold and frankincense and myrrh. 

Now, what may we learn from the visit of these tur- 
baned Magi? What lesson is for us enshrined in the 
ancient festival of Epiphany, Old Christmas, Twelfth 
Day, as this Christian festival is variously described? 
Surely we have not been taking part in a mere mummery 
of seeming worship! Surely the ancient. Church is 
not a mere purveyor of holiday sports as substitute for 
the revels of the pagan Saturnalia into whose place our 
Christmas rejoicing has come! 

We answer, first of all, that, in the two incidents thus 
coupled together in the reverent memory and celebra- 
tion |of the Church, we learn the marvelous wisdom of 
God in the employment of just exactly the agency best 
fitted for the accomplishment of his purpose to reveal 
his truth to different races of men. 

To the Hebrew shepherds watching their flocks comes 
an angel in human form, to preach the glad tidings, 
because to them the mission of an angel from heaven to 
earth was no new or unheard-of thing. They had learned 
from mother’s lips how Abraham, their great ancestor, 
had entertained celestial visitors in his tent. They had 
often heard of, if they bad not witnessed, the mysterious 
troubling of Bethesda’s pool when the seraph’s touch 
imparted healing power to its waters. They had doubt- 
less heard the story of the aged priest Zacharias, stricken 
dumb by the vision of the messenger of Jehovah in his 
temple. Naturally to these men comes the herald, in 
human form, all radiant with the glory of his heavenly 
home, to tell in words the gospel of great joy. But, just 
as naturally, not so was the announcement made to the 
star-gazing sages of the East; and to them the heavens 
declared the glory of God, and the firmament showed 
the last, best work of his hands; for to them the stars 
had ever been his only witnesses, and to their ears only 
the morning stars have sung the music of his praise. As 
we hear them cry, “ We have seen his star in the East, 
and are come to worship him,” we can better understand 
those mystically beautiful words taught by the Spirit te 
that man of the old time, dweller in that same East, who 
strove so hard, for the gold of Balak, to curse those whom 
God had not cursed: “I shall see him, but not now: I 
shall behold him, but not nigh: there shall come a Star 
out of Jacob; ... out of Jacob shall come he that shall 
have dominion.” Because, perhaps, they have cheri 





to think before we look at them carefully and fairly. 


ished the memory of this prophecy, they are now come 
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under the guidance of the predicted star, to worship 
the King. i 

Secondly, mark the power of earnestness as displayed 
in the effort of the coming of these men to Jerusalem. 
Naturally they sought the capital as the place where the 
King should be born.. But when they came to the out- 
skirts of the city, the pilgrim worshipers were astounded to 
hear naught.of the great thing which God had wrought. 
No man speaks his name; no signs of joy and gladness 
are seen or heard to witness of the exulting jubilee of a 
nation whose King and Deliverer long promised has 
come. They hear, on the contrary, of tyrannous oppres- 
sion; of the hard and cruel rule of the man who sits on 
David’s throne; of the very abomination: of desolation 
standing in the holy place, even the Roman eagles in 
the temple of Jehovah. They are told that the glory is 
departed. But still they ask, “‘ Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the east, 
and are come to worship him.” They will take no de- 
nial; and “all Jerusalem is troubled,” and the council is 
gathered, by command of the fearful king, to make answer 
where Christ shall be born. 

Thirdly, let us learn and thank God, with all our 
hearts, that the full and perfect goodness of Jesus shines 
forth in splendor from even the story of his infancy. 
If the men who wrote these gospel histories were honest, 
unless it was their purpose to deceive the people for 
whom they wrote, they believed that Jesus Christ was 
very God of very God. The Magi are come, they tell 
us, to worship him. And mark that the word here trans- 
lated “ worship” is used seven times in the New Testa- 
ment, and in every case is employed to signify the 
religious worship of Jehovah. To render this worship, 
Jehovah calls all men of every race, of every nation, 
that in Jesus all men may have life. Have not we been 
called? Has the angel, the Spirit of the Lord, not come 
to us as in the solitude of the night we watched by the 
lamb of our flock, for whose destroying it may be the 
wild beast of disease did wait? Or when we have stood 
and gazed in silent wonder upon the myriad orbs which 
wander in such harmonious confusion through the fields 
of heaven, has there not arisen on our sight the star of 
Bethlehem, the “ brightest and best of the sons of the 
morning,” summoning us to follow its guidance to the 
throne of the Redeemer? 

Yes, beyond a controversy, by some message, angel 
or star, the best fitted to find welcome, has come the 
calling to every man in Christendom. Close by us 
is the angel, the church of the living God; in our 
hands, before our eyes, is the star, even the plessed 
Book. Arise, he calleth thee. But I have seen and 
heard so long ago, and yet the community in which I 
dwell is still unconvinced of his claims to be worshiped, 
and of its salvation in-him. They go their way, as the 
men of Jerusalem in that earlier day ; they buy and sell; 
they marry, and are given in marriage; rejoice and 
suffer; wrangle and fight; are victorious, are defeated ; 
they lay up much goods or struggle with poverty, and 
in any and every case go down at last to the grave; 
and but too often as if no star had ever brought “life 
and immortality to light,” and no angel had ever brought 
glad tidings of great joy. Why? Because we who 
profess and call ourselves Christians are not earnest. 
We ask, it may be once, of the despairing or of the exult- 
ant, ‘“‘ Where is he that is born thy king?” And the 
answer comes back, ‘“‘ We know no king but this Herod, 
this material success, this worldly pleasure.” And we 
go our way baffled and defeated. The disciples of the 
earlier day gained their victories for Christ because 
of the spiritual power born of their earnestness. When 
Christians again shall manifest such persistent faith as 
will take no denial, again the Jerusalem of the world 
will be troubled, and new victories shall be gained. 

Finally, we must learn that just as really now as then 
the King will be worshiped with all that we have to 
bestow. The frankincense of prayer, rising in ceaseless 
stream from the burning love upon the altar of the 
heart, he waits for as sweet savor; for it belongs 
to him, and to him alone, who is God over all blessed 
forever. And with it must mingle the myrrh of 
our thankful remembrance of his sufferings who did 
taste death for every man, and of our suffering self- 
sacrifice for him who commands that we shall take up 
our cross and follow him. And the gold must not be 
lacking, the tithe of the good things he has given us to 
testify our stewardship and his possession. Mark the 
lesson that thankful is, and must ever be, the worship 
tliat is acceptable with him. Certainly, gifts without 
prayers are an abomination in the sight of the Lord, 
but just as certainly the prayer which never leads to 
Offering of self or of wealth cannot proceed from a 











heart which has learned its entire dependence upon and 
union with him. The new-born King claims our 
time, our thought, our gold, our earnest prayers, our 
earnest labors, ourselves, and all that we are and have, 
that his kingdom may be established in the earth, that 
all men may know him, that finally his dominion may 
be from the sun’s rise to the world’s end, and he return 
to reign in his saints. His voice is calling to his church 
to-day— 
“Arise and shine, for thy light is come.” 





BEYOND LIFE’S EVENING STAR. 
BY LOUIS F. BENSON. 


Good Shepherd! theirs, who heard thy call, 
Content to walk with thee, 
While sunlight stays, when shadows fall, 
And then, we could not see, 
Beyond life’s evening star, 
Into the paling west, 
Where they who followed far 
Have ended now their quest. 


Good Shepherd! ours, with feet less bold 
To choose the way they took ; 
Half longing for that distant fold, 
And half afraid to look 
Beyond life’s evening star, 
Beyond the things that seem, 
Nor shade nor sunlight are,— 
The twilight and the dream! 


Good Shepherd! when we leave thy side 
In doubtful dreams to stray, 
Our wayward eyes refuse their guide 
Who only knows the way 
Beyond life’s evening star 
And through the paling west, 
Where they who follow far 
Are with thee still in rest. 
Philadelphia. 





THE RIGHT SPIRIT IN OLD- 
TESTAMENT STUDY. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


Actually, I intend to discuss only a single specification 
under this generic subject; but the statement of the sub- 
ject in its generic form serves me instead of an introduc- 
tion. He who studies the Old Testament with a right 
spirit will think it worth his while to try to understand 
the Old Testament correctly. In particular, if one re- 
gards the Old Testament as the inspired word of God, he 
should be confident that what God says has a meaning, 
that God knew what it was best to say, and that he who 
aims to find out just what God has said in the Scriptures 
is the one who most honors the Scriptures, 

Unfortunately, this is not a superfluous thing to say. 
We have all formed certain habits, due in part to our 
very reverence for the Word of God, which operate to 
prevent our thorough mastery of its contents. 

First, we go to the Bible to be fed by it. This is com- 
mendable. This is what the Bible is for. But in doing 
this, we often study a passage simply for the so-called 
practical points it contains. We even import practical 
points into a passage, connecting them with it by analo- 
gies, or even by mere fancies. A good deal of our most 
telling study of the Bible is of this sort. I think that 
devout persons will never cease from this mode of study. 
No doubt, through study of this kind, the Holy Spirit 
feeds them from the Word. We may even concede that 
this is the best available form of study for some persons, 
in some circumstances. But this form of study, if exclu- 
sively practiced, diverts us from a thorough study for the 


complete meaning of the passage. It leads us to feel satis- | 


fied when we have gained three or four superficial points, 
while we leave the rest of the meaning unexplored. It 
leads us to give our attention to some spiritual truth in- 
cidentally connected with the passage, to the entire neg- 
lect of the central meanings of the passage itself. There 
are meq and women of gifts and of power who never 
study the Bible in any other way than this, They have 
accumulated a few dozen poiuts. Whenever they study 
any chapter of the Bible, no matter what, their study 
consists in finding some of these points there; and they 
find nothing else. 

I am not speaking of those who pervert the Word of 
God, nor of those who are careless and superficial in 
their use of it, but of the mistaken methods of some who 
study it reverently and profitably. Suppose we take 
pains to avoid this mistaken method. Suppose that, in- 
stead of hunting for points, we hunt, first of all, for the 
proper meaning conveyed by the words and sentences 
used, and for the whole of that meaning. When the 
Old Testament records historical transactions, suppose 


we try to find out exactly what those transactions were. 
When it sketches human conduct for us, suppose we 
attempt to form an intelligible idea of the conduct so 
sketched. When it draws word pictures, or uses figures 
of speech, suppose we take pains to look at the pictures, 
and open our imagination to the figures. Suppose we 
let the practical points go until we have a reasonably 
distinct idea of the meaning of the passage. Surely God 
knows what truths we most need to learn from revela- 
tion. Suppose we so far defer to his judgment as simply 
to learn the lesson he has set for us, in the form in which 
he has set it, instead of picking out such bits of it as we 
imagine are best suited to our needs, If we really master 
the meaning of any part of revelation, we may be cer- 
tain that the practical lessons that will follow such a 
mastery are those that are best worth learning. 

Again, it is blessedly true that the Bible is a book for 
little children, But one result of this is that most of us 
learned the contents of the Old Testament narratives 
when we were babies. We think we have understood 
them ever since we were babies. We are confirmed in 
this by comparing our ideas of them with those of other 
people who also learned them when they were babies, 
And this goes on for generation after generation. In 
this way there has been established a thoroughly infan- 
tile traditional interpretation of much of the Old Testa- 
ment narrative. As a matter of fact, a great deal of so- 
called study of the Old Testament consists less in an 
examination of what the Old Testament says than in the 
handing down of nursery traditions as to what the Old 
Testament means. And the differences between what 
the Old Testament actually says and our current notions 
of what it says are sometimes startling. A due respect 
to the Bible and its divine Author requires that we should 
test our notions as to its contents by a careful study of 
those contents themselves. That is just what most of us 
are in danger of not doing. Instead of doing it, we are 
apt to assume that we know all that it is worth while to 
know in regard to the narratives, and that nothing 
further is requisite except to make good points from 
what we know. 

If any of us have become dissatisfied with our crude 
and childish knowledge of Old Testament matters, and 
are seeking to replace this by a more intelligent and 
mature knowledge, we want, first of all, to study care- 
fully the text of the Old Testament. If we cannot read 
it in Hebrew, we can at least use the revised English 
version, and thus get several degrees nearer to the 
original than the old version would bring us. 

Then we need to form the habit of examining all the 
| evidence that is within our reach in regard to each trans- 
action. If we can do no more, we can at least attempt 
to examine all that the Bible says in regard to the trans- 
action, and can do this in the light of the known facts of 
biblical geography. 

Further, we need to remember that the Bible narra- 
| tives are not history in the sense of purporting to be a 
complete account of the events recorded, written mainly 
for the purpose of perpetuating a knowledge of the 
events. They are selections from history, written for 
purposes of religious teaching. It does not follow that 
they are historically untrustworthy, but it. follows that 
one who persists in regarding them as complete accounts 
of all that happened in certain cases will be led to in- 
terpret them erroneously. 

One who is really trying to understand the contents of 
the Old Testament must study those gontents continu- 
ously. It will not answer his purpose to pick out a 
dozen verses in every third chapter, and study those 
| verses, He cannot in that way understand the selected 
verses, much less the writing of which they are a part. 
For the coming half-year, fortunately, the International 
lessons are so selected that it is possible, in connection 
with them, to make a continuous study ofsthe books of 
Genesis and Exodus. “Continuous study ” classes ought 
to be formed in every Sunday-school. It would be no 
very severe task for a mature person to read three or 
four chapters of Genesis a week with sufficient care so 
that he can state from memory their most important 
+ contents, and follow the events ona map. No extraor- 
dinary mental strain would be involved in keeping this 
up by advance and review work from week to week for 
six months. But the doing of this would be for many a 
long step forward in knowledge of the Bible. 

In studying the first six books of the Old Testament, 
we cannot altogether ignore the current critical contro- 
versies. On this point, it is exceedingly important- that 
we pursue a correct method, and two or three hints will 
be of value. First, no one disputes that these six books, 








in their present form, existed in the time of Christ, and 
were recognized alike by him, his disciples, and his op- 
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ponents, as a part of the Scriptures. Hence we have a 
right to study them, just as they are, as having scrip- 
tural authority. This right does not depend on the ad- 
justment of any disputed questions. For most purposes 
of Sunday-school instruction it is as well to let these 
questions entirely alone. 

Second, the first step toward an intelligent study 
of these questions is a reasonably thorough mastery 
of the contents of the books as they stand. In this 
matter, the contents of the books furnish almost the 
only data We have to reason from, and one is not 
qualified to enter upon the argument until he under- 
stands the premises. Under this rule, we ought to have 
been spared a large part of all that has been published 
on these questions, Under this rule only a small per- 
centage of the members of our Sunday-schools are 
qualified to enter upon studies of this kind, though,this 
small percentage includes in all many tens of thousands 
of persons. 

Third, a fair-minded man, if he undertakes to 
reach conclusions here, will take the trouble to under- 
stand the questions involved, and to distinguish one 
question from another. It is supposable that either 
party toa controversy may be correct in some of its propo- 
sitions and incorrect in others, The person who simply 
lumps all the questions together, and then takes sides 
with one party or the other, pursues a course that is lazy 
and unjust, and is deadening to his own mental and 
spiritual perceptions. To make this clear, I must briefly 
state my own opinion on some of the points of difference 
between what we may call the “ old view,” and what we 
may call the “ new view ” in Pentateuchal criticism. I 
think that those who hold the new view are evidently 
correct when they insist that the proper literary unit 
here is the Hexateuch, and not the Pentateuch, I think 
they are clearly correct when they affirm that the six 
books bear marks of having been made, like the books 
of Kings and Chronicles, by the process of putting to- 
gether writings that previously existed. I think they 
are correct in some of their more general classifications of 
the materials. When they go beyond this, and attempt a 
minute analysis, I think they are taking positions which, 
in the nature of the case, cannot be proved, though some 
of them cannot be disproved. When their opponents 
affirm that Moses wrote the whole Pentateuch, and that 
to doubt this is to discredit the sacred Word of God, and 
then afterward admit the existence of post-Mosaic ele- 
ments in some dozens of passages, and explain these as 
annotations made by unknown persons at unknown dates, 
atsome time during the thousand years between Phinehas 
and Ezra, I think that their reasoning is simply suicidal. 

When the men of the new view affirm that the 
several parts of the Hexateuch were written at differ- 
ent periods, but all some hundreds of years later than 
Moses, I think that their proposition is contradicted by 
the evidence in the case, When the verdict is in, I think 
it will be that the legislation of the Hexateuch is genu- 
inely Mosaic, and that the whole Hexateuch is in such 
asense due to Moses and Joshua—to writing done by 
them, to writing done by others under their supervision, 
to literary impulses originating with them—as to justify 
the assertion that they are properly the authors of the 
six books. I hold, further, that in the processes by 
which the Hexateuch was produced there was an ele- 
ment of providential guidance, and an element of mi- 
raculous inspiration, constituting the complete work a 
part of the inspired word of God. I have thus stated 
my opinions, not for the purpose of advocating them, 
but to illustrate the fact that several entirely different 
questions are involved in the current controversies, that 
some of these questions are separable from others, and 
that therefore one does injustice to his own intellect and 
conscience if he simply blocks them all together, and, on 
the one side or the other, raises the cry of “ heretic,” or 
“ moss-back,” as the case may be. 

For those who wish to study for themselves the analy- 
sis of Genesis, as given by the advocates of the new 
view, two important books have recently been pub- 
lished: ‘Genesis Printed in Colors,” by the Rev. E. C. 

Bissell, D.D., of Chicago; and “ Genesis of Genesis,” by ‘ 
the Rev. B. W. Bacon of Oswego. Mr. Bacon believes 
in the analysis, and Dr. Bissell does not. Dr. Bissell’s | 
book is the more compact and usable, while Mr. Bacon’s 
is more full and complete. By the use of either a reader 
of the English Bible can, without an extravagant outlay 
of time, obtain a pretty good idea of the views of the 


the revelation that God has given. For example, the 
Revised Version prints six passages in Genesis in sepa- 
rated lines as poetical. Several other passages should 
be so printed. Does any one doubt that the writer of 
Genesis found these poetical fragments already in exist- 
ence, and incorporated them into his record? If any 
one fails to recognize them as quoted bits of poetry, can 
he really understand the passages? And what is true 
of these is true of the other literary phenomena. 

Finally, if we are seeking to understand the true 
meaning of the Old Testament, we must come to the 
study with teachable spirit, imploring and obtaining the 
help of the divine Spirit, and ready to accept at his hands 
the.truth, whatever it may be. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE COMING OF THE CHRIST. 
BY PRESIDENT J. MAX HARK, D.D. 


The Advent season, culminating in the gladsome 
Christmas festival, is being more and more generally ob- 
served as peculiarly the Christian Church’s season of 
gladness and rejoicing. And so it should be. Indeed, 
the thoughtful observer cannot but feel that it ought to 
be fraught with a great deal more happiness and deeper 
joy than is that of which the great bulk of our merry- 
making is the expression. He who celebrates the com- 
ing of the Christ only as an event that has been in the 
past, or he who is glad merely because he confidently 
looks forward to it as something to be accomplished in 
the future, fails to realize its deepest and most precious 
significance, and can draw from it only a very small 
portion of the satisfaction, uplift, and inspiration, which 
it is capable of affording. For the coming of the divine 
Saviour-Spirit is not an event completed in the past, nor 
yet one only to be enjoyed by anticipation. It is an 
eternal fact, a process that is going on continuously in 
this present time. 

Of course we can realize this only by keeping clearly 
before us in our consciousness the truth that Christ is 
spirit, and cometh not by observation, but like the light 
that shineth from the one part of the heaven even unto 
the other part thereof. He isa way of living,—the only 
right way. Heis the truth. He isa kind of life,—the 
eternal, divine kind. Day by day, and all around us, 
he is manifesting himself in the world, affecting all hu- 
man relations, shaping and ruling all human institu- 
tions. He is coming to possess the world, and all that 
is therein. 

If evidence were needed of this, the growing interest 
of all civilization in this Christmas season itself would 
be sufficient. Never before was it observed in a more 
Christian manner than now ; never was the Christ-Spirit 
so dominant in all its festivities—the spirit of mercy, 
helpfulness, kindness, and unselfish love. The very same 
love that centuries ago went about in Galilee and in 
Judea feeding the hungry, cheering the faint, forgiving 
the erring, uplifting the fallen, healing the sick, comfort- 
ing, helping, saving men, is the Spirit that is most active 
among men at this time,—now, here in America and 
all over the Christian world. It is rapidly turning the 
Christmas festival into a festival of charity, helpfulness, 
and good-will to all. 

Nor is it only at this season that the coming of the 
Christ is plainly to be noticed. Phe careful observer 
sees it equally distinctly during the entire year. The 
work of Christ is being prosecuted among Christians 
with an earnestness and steady activity such as were 
never seen before in the church. Look but at the self- 
sacrificing work that is being done in the foreign-mission 
field! Was there ever greater zeal there than there is 
now? But, perbaps, most promising and convincing 
of all is the fact that this Christ-Spirit is not only pos- 
sessing the church more mightily than ever, but is enter- 
ing most noticeably into the affairs of the world as well, 
and ruling and shaping them according to the divine 
will. How much of the work of Christ on earth is now 
being done by those who do not profess to be his follow- 
ers! In spite of themselves, asit were, they drift along 
oh the great, the wonderful tide of divine love that is 
overflowing the world. They are building schools, hos- 
pitals, asylums, and founding institutions for carrying 
on the work, and fulfilling the will, of the Saviour. 

Not less markedly is he coming into all the world’s 
mercantile relations and social customs and civil legisla- 
tion. Honesty prevails in business, even generosity, to 





analytical critics. 


Apart from all current controverted questions, he who | 
wishes to understand the meaning of the Old Testament | 


an unprecedented extent. There is more co-operation 
among industrial classes, and more earnest striving to 
break down the walls of self-interest that have separated 


must pay some attention to the literary characteristics | them for centuries, than ever in the history of man. 


of the writings. To ignore these is to ignore a part of | There are more agencies for mutual benefit and helpful- 


ness, as well as more individual benefactors, than were 
ever known before. Fewer vices and sins are sanctioned 
by society to-day than at any time in the past ; and their 
number is steadily decreasing, and their votaries are made 
to hide themselves and to disguise their sins, It is. the 
rising of the Sun of Righteousness more and more unto 
the perfect day. Ay, and even ‘by corporations and by 
nations, as such, is the advent of the Prince of Peace 
being felt. What else was it but the presence and influ- 
ence of his Spirit that prevailed at the recent Bering 
Sea arbitration? The time is no longer far distant when 
Christian nations will as little think of settling their dif- 
ferences by force of arms as now Christian individuals 
think of settling theirs by force of fists or other duel. 
And the still more recent settlement of a great railroad 
strike through peaceful arbitration,—was it not but an- 
other illustration of the rapid and all-overwhelming 
coming of the Christ, the spirit of ‘‘ peace on earth and 
good will towards. men”? 

It is true, Christ did come in the past; and he will 
come in the future to gloriously consummate his work. 
But it is also true that he is coming now, in this present 
time. And it is true that we who are living now have 
the very same privileges and opportunities, and thesame 
responsibility, over against his coming, as had those who 
dwelt in Judea near nineteen hundred years ago. We 
can be helpers of him in his coming, or hinderers ; work- 
ers together with God, and partekers in his final glorious 
triumph, or be left helpless by the wayside, crushed by 
the resistless forces of his coming, whose 

“Onward footsteps thou canst hear 
In the dim void, like to the awful humming 
Of the great wings of some new-lighted sphere.” 
Moravian Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa. 





THE UNDIVIDED PRIMARY CLASS. 
BY ANNIE D. HANKS. 


To bear the responsibility of conducting the entire 
lesson in the primary class, to say nothing of the other 
exercises, seems a formidable task. But to the writer, 
who has had experience, both as teacher of an undivided 
class and as assistant in a subdivided one, the advantages 
of the undivided class seem very great. 

The supreme objection to the divided class ia that the 
children have too much lesson. First, the review by the 
superintendent of the lesson of last week, then the lesson 
of the day taught to the individual classes, and then the 
résumé from the platform. Is it possible to do this work 
in less than thirty minutes? And how many grown 
people think that a half-hour sermon is quite long 
enough? Even the interspersing of hymns and other 
exercises could hardly make the latter part of the in- 
struction anything but tiresome to the child. The class 
needs a brief reminder of last week’s lesson, a bright 
word picture of to-day’s, an illustration or two on the 
blackboard, or by means of some object-lesson, a few 
pointed questions, and a practical application. The sub- 
division teacher may make one thought prominent, the 
superintendent another, and the result in the mind of 
the child is confusion. Or if the superintendent has in- 
dicated to the teachers the line of thought to be pur- 
sued, will repetition impress the idea, or merely weary 
the little listener? Did you ever ask some one to'ex- 
plain a subject in which you were interested, and then, 
after you had listened and understood, did your instruc- 
tor begin again, and explain the whole thing over in 
different words? How did you ehjoy it? Were you not 
so tired of the subject that you lost very much of your 
first interest? And would not this be true also of the 
child, who is only a small edition of the man or woman ? 

Then, again, the teacher of tha little class has no facili- 
ties for holding the attention of her scholars, The 
blackboard is not for her. If she uses slate, or pencil 
and paper, the children cannot all see at once, and while 
some are looking, the rest may be listless, 

In the undivided class, the teacher should have several 
efficient assistants, who can share the house-to-house vis- 
iting withher. Whatever the form of the class, the super- 
intending teacher ought to feel the importance of person- 
ally visiting the homes of the scholars. If the numbers 
are large, she, of course, needs some helpers, who, when 
she is pressed for time, can make the prompt visit often 
necessary ; and this can be done as effectively by assist- 
ants as by division teachers. These assistants should 
also be competent and willing to conduct some portion 
of the «xercises, and should be made to feel that the 
class belongs to them as really as to the head teacher. 
They can easily care for the comfort of the children— 
looser ing wraps, arranging chairs, attending to the little 





one who cries; in short, relieving the superintendent o/ 
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these time-absorbing duties as completely as though she 
had a whole corps of division teachers, who, it must be 
said, do not always keep order in their classes. The 
lesson can be taught from the platform, and the time 
used be shortened to fifteen or twenty minutes,—the ut- 
most limit to which the patience of the average primary 
scholar can be stretched. 

It is said that children are timid about answering 
questions when there are a number of listeners. At 
least one primary teacher has not observed this timidity. 
A young child is naturally simple and unaffected. He 
has no consciousness of what others think about him. 
If he has an idea to express, it falls from his lips as 
readily in the large class as in the small one. Indeed, 
the listeners only stimulate his natural anxiety, not to 
show off, but to win the approval of his teacher. 

It may be said that these arguments apply equally 
well to the intermediate and senior departments; but it 
must be remembered that only the youngest scholars are 
dependent upon the blackboard and the object-lesson. 
As the years go on, they will learn to concentrate the 
mind on the words of their teacher, without so much aid 
from illustration. 

The final objection to the divided class may be found in 
words used as an argument for it, that it is “very neces- 
sary to secure the best of teachers for the little ones.” 
All primary workers will say “Amen ” to that, and then, 
with a sigh, will look about among the teachers whom 
they know, and tell you that by no means all of them 
are fitted for this, the most important and most difficult 
of all Sunday-school work. ‘The profession (if it may 
be so called) of the Sunday-school teacher is growing in 
numbers, power, and efficiency every day, and let all 
honor be given to the thousands who adorn it, but it 
has still too many unworthy members. There are not 
enough capable teachers to “go round” in the main 
school. Why, then, draw from its strength for the 
primary class, which may be so thoroughly taught and 
individually known by one competent teacher and two 
or three earnest assistants ? 

This plea is not for a large class. One hundred should 
be the limit of numbers. After that point is reached, 
the class can be divided into two, each in its separate 
room, and with its own teacher. We have a model 
school in New York which has three primary classes, 
each with about a hundred members. 

But with all our differences of opinion as to the man- 
agement of a primary class, we should not forget that 
under certain circumstances either method may be suc- 
cessful where the other would fail. Let us be fully per- 
suaded in our minds, but let us also remember that 
“there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit.” 


New York City. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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HOW HOPPITY FOUND CHRISTMAS. 


BY DOROTHY DEANE, 


“What’s Christmas?” asked Hoppity, coming and 
leaning on his crutch at Betze’s side. 

Betze was peeling potatoes, with the pan in her lap. 

“Christmas?” she said slowly. ‘“‘ Why, I guess—it’s 
acountry. It’s a country where the trees grow all cov- 
ered with jumping-jacks and balls and dolls and horns 
and tops; and some of them never bear anything but 
candy,—oh, such lovely candy! all done up in pink and 
blue and purple bags.” 

“Oh, my!” sighed Hoppity. 

“And some of them have apples and buns and dear 
little frosted cakes on them.” 

“Ah!” breathed Hoppity longingly, his eyes fastened 
on her face. 


and bright. 


long, long way. There’s a great big gate, and a lot of 
bells ring, great bells, ever so high up in the air; 
and then they open the gate, and the people go in to 
Christmas.” 





“ And it’s always warm and light where Christmas is. | 
The little girls all wear pretty white dresses, and the | 
boys wear red and blue velvet suits. And there’s a | 
beautiful lady, who is the Queen of Christmas; she wears | 
a black velvet dress buttoned all down the front with 
diamonds. And the King of Christmas is a jolly old 
fellow in a big fur coat, with a long gray beard, and he | 
laughs all the time, because he is glad to see everybody | 
happy; for everybody is always happy where Christ- 
mas is,” 

Hoppity mused for a moment, watching Betze’s knife 
slip round and round a big fat potato, taking off his 
jacket, and then cruelly digging out his eyes. 

“ How do you know, Betze?” he demanded. 

Betze put her lips close to his ear. 





“I was there once,” she said solemaly, 


“Oh! were you?” said Hoppity, his eyes very large 


“Umhm,” said Betze with a sigh. 

Hoppity pondered the matter. 

“ Where is it, Betze?”’ 

“Oh, it’s way, way off; over a river and up a hill,—a 


“I wonder if I'll ever go,” said Hoppity wistfully. 
Betze shook her head doubtfully. 
“Tt’s a long, long way, and you’re lame.” 





ing a little. 
tell me where it is?” 


| smile. 


ing on the platform. There was no one near but « tall 
man, who came along and looked down at Hoppity. 


“Hello!” he said. ‘* Are you traveling alone?” 
“*I—I don’t know,” answered Hoppity, his chin quiver- 
“I’m trying to find Christmas. Can you 


Just then a bell began to ring. Away up in the church 


tower it burst into jubilant clangor that floated far out 
across the frosty night. 
was the bell of Christmas. 


Hoppity caught his breath. It 


“Oh, please tell me where to find the gate!” he cried. 
The tall man looked down at him with a queer little 
“So you are looking for Christmas,” he said, 


“Yes,” said Hoppity soberly, looking down at his | quizzically. ‘Well, you go right down the road to that 


crutch. But he remembered. He thought about it a | 
great deal. 
and see if he could find it. 


Some time, he said to himself, he would go 
Maybe he could walk that 
far. He wondered which way it was, and asked Betze | 
about it one day. Betze laughed, and pointed vaguely 
toward the north. 

“Oh, it’s that way, I guess.” 

One night she whispered something in his ear that 
made his heart beat fast. 

“To-morrow night the bells will ring,” she said mys- 
teriously. 

“Don’t you be putting notions in that child’s head,” 
said her mother sharply. 

“ Ain’t likely to ever be much of anything else there,” 
growled her father, looking disdainfully at Hoppity’s 
peaked little face and his crutch. “If he was like Bub, 
here, he’d amount to somethin’.” 

Bub turned his fat face over his shoulder and grinned 
at his father, with his mouth full of bread-and-butter. 

“Great nonsense, anyhow, this keepin’ other folkses’ 
children. What’ll you do with him to-morrow? He 
ain’t spry enough to go along with us.” 

“Oh! he can stay here,” said the mother; “ he won’t 
mind.” 

“You can have my picture-book and the tin soldier,” 
whispered Betze consolingly. 

But Hoppity did not look the least bit doleful; he 
had a plan. He did not tell even Betze, but she saw 
him smiling in his sleep, and wondered what he was 
dreaming about. 

That night it snowed. Hoppity was always glad when 


Christmas fruit. 





it snowed; it made everything look so clean, and cov- 
ered up so many ugly things. 

He thought they would never get started. What if, 
even yet, something should happen to keep them at 
home! He might never have another chance; for to- 
night the bells would ring, and he was going to find 
Christmas. 

But at last they had all disappeared around the cor- 
ner,and Hoppity drew a long breath of relief as he 
climbed down from the chair by the window, where he 
had been watching them. He felt very solemn and glad 
as he went away through the snow with his crutch and 
a bag of biscuits. He had pinned a little shawl over his 
head. It was not very cold, and the sun shone, so he 
went on quite happily for a long time. 

But after a while he began to grow tired. He had 
left the poorer streets behind, and come out into broad 
bustling ones, where he was hustled about till he was 





glad to slip down a stairway that he saw near by. At 
the bottom there were long rows of passenger-cars. He 
had never seen any before, and he thought them very | 
queer little houses, and wondered who lived in them. | 
He could see soft, warm seats inside. There didn’t seem | 
to be anybody he could ask, and he wished he might go | 
in and rest. | 

Presently he climbed up the steps of one of the cars, | 
and wentin. It was warmer in there. He ate one of | 
his biscuits, and leaned back in the comfortable seat. | 
He was so tired. He began to wonder if he had come | 
the right way after all. He would just sit there a little 
while; then he would goon. But five minutes later he 
was fast asleep. He did not wake when the car began 
to move, nor when it left the city behind and rolled on 
and on past fields and woods, past little towns and over 
streams, | 

But at last he stirred. He sat up and rubbed his eyes, | 
wondering what was the matter, and why the house | 
shook so. It was growing dark outside, and everything 
looked strange. There were masses of trees all about, 
and here and there a house with lights shining out 
through the windows ; and everything was running, run- | 
ning the other way. 

Hoppity was frightened, and scrambled towards the 
door, and just then the train stopped at a little station. 
He climbed down, and, almost before he could turn 
around, it had slipped away again and left him stand- | 





big iron gate, and up to the house with the lights in it, 
I guéss you'll find some of it there.” 


So Hoppity stumped away down the snowy road, while 


the bell rang on. 


And the gate was open. Hoppity went up the path 


and walked straight in at the door, which somebody had 
left ajar, and on down the hall, following the sound of 
laughing voices. Then he opened another door, and 


found himself in a wonderful place. 

In the midst was a tree that bore all manner of 
A jolly gentleman in a fur coat stood 
near, and beside him a beautiful lady, and laughing 
and shouting around them were a whole dozen of hoys 
and girls, 

Every one of them stopped and stared at Hoppity 
when he opened the door. He had pulled the shawl off 
his head, and his hair had curled up in little brown rings, 
He stood for a minute in the doorway, then he stepped 
across to the lovely lady; and looked up into her face 
with his eyes shining like stars. 

“ Are you the queen of Christmas?” he asked, softly, 

The lady smiled, and the jolly gentleman laughed. 

“T think you are one of the elves, just out of Sprite- 
land,—aren’t you?” she said, and the children all crowded 
about, till Hoppity began to be frightened. 

“T came to find Christmas,” he said, his voice trem- 
bling.. ‘It’s just like Betze said.” 

Two or three of the children giggled, and glanced at 
Hoppity’s poor clothes, and one little girl drew her pretty 
frock away. 

“Poor little soul!” said the lady, softly, the tears 
coming into her eyes. “‘Come away, and tell me all 
about it.” 

When she came back to them her eyes looked all soft 
and teary, and her lips trembled a little. 

“If the dear Lord sent us a little guest,” she said 
gently, “ don’t you think we would all be proud to enter- 
tain him?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” answered the children eagerly. 

“ And we would try to give him a happy time” — 

“T’d give him my dolly,” said Pet, huggingit blissfully, 

“ And he could ride my rocking-horse,” shouted Gay. 

“ An’ I'd div him all my tandy,” cooed Sweetheart. 

The Queen of Christmas dropped a kiss on Sweetheart’s 
gold curls, “I think He has sent us a little guest,” she 
said softly. 

“IT know,” said grave-faced Ernest ; “ I know who you 
mean. It’s the little lame boy.” 

“Ts it, Aunt Lou?” 

The Queen of Christmas smiled and nodded, and then 


| Hoppity came in looking shy and glad, and looking as 


if he had truly found Christmas, as indeed he had. 
Never was little guest more royally entertained. 

But after a while, when all the little nieces and nephews 
had gone, the candles had shut their eyes, and Hoppity 
was fast asleep in a little bed that was marvelously soft 
and sweet, the house seemed very still and lonely, and 
the Queen of Christmas was very sad, She went and 
looked at the gentle little face on the pillow, and her 
heart cried out for her own little son, who years ago 
strayed away into Paradise. There were little garments 
folded away in a drawer; she turned them over one by 
one with tears dropping down her cheeks, 

“Maybe the Lord sent him to us,” she said, looking 
up into her husband’s face with wistful eyes, “for his 
sake,” she added, softly, laying her hand on the little 
garments. And who can tell? 

There is a tall lad now, who comes and goes about the 
great house, and if you ask him he will tell you a quaint 
little story of a Christmas waif, and show you a little 
crutch, long ago discarded. 

And every year he finds other starved little souls who 


| know not the way to the Christmas country. To them 


he is the King of Christmas, and year by year into their 
sad and miserable lives he sets one golden day, that 
shines across all the rest like a star of heaven. 


Austin, Ii. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1894.} 








1, January 7.—The First Adama.............. Gen, 1: 26-31; 2: 1-3 
2. January 14.—Adam's Sin and God's Grace... covssereeceeeed? OM, 3: 1-15 
3. January 21.—Cain and AbeL............-c0ceeceeree ~- -AGOn, 4: 3-13 
4. January 28.—God’s Covenant with Noab..........ccccecs-s--eeeseens Gen, 9: 8-17 


5. February 4.—Beginning of the Hebrew Nation....... ...Gen, 12:19 


6. February 11.—God’s Covenant with ADram............ c+ Gen. 17:14 
7. February 18.—God's Judgment on Sodom.......... oo Gen, 18 : 22-33 
8, February 25.—Trial of Abraham's Faitb........ .........-c00 Gen. 22 : 1-13 


9%. March 4.—#elling the Birthright ............ 
10, March 11.—Jacob at Beth-el.............. ae 
11, March 18.—Wine @ MOCKED,. ..........ccccccesseresseessersessennseeeseners Prov. 20: 1-7 


12. March 25,— { Review 


(Or, The Resurrection of Christ.. eos Mark 16:18 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tux American Institute or SacrepD LITERATURE. 
STUDY I.—THE HEBREW ACCOUNT 
OF CREATION, 
Genesis 1:1 to 2:9; 2: 18-25. 
I. Tae Brerica Facts. 

Creation Described in General.—God the creator of the uni- 
verse (Gen. 1: 1); the earth at first a chaos of waters; God 
creates light on first day (vs. 2-5); on second day, created the 
arch of heaven, above which was supported a part of the 
waters (vs. 6-8) ; on third day, oceans and seas located, plant 
life created (vs. 9-18); on fourth day, the luminaries created 
(vs. 14-19); on fifth day, living creatures of water and air 
(vs. 20-23); on sixth day, land animals and man (vs, 24- 
27); man given dominion over creation, and assigned the 
vegetable world for food (vs, 28-31); on seventh day God 
rested (2: 1-3). 

Creation from the Standpoint of Man.—Jehovah the creator 
of the universe (2: 4b); the earth a barren, dry expanse (?) 
—no rain, no man (v.5); a mist arises and moistens the 
earth ; Jehovah makes a man, and places him in a beautiful 
abode (vs. 6-8); vegetation appears (v. 9); animals created 
and brought to man, who finds no co-worker among them 
(vs. 18-20); creation of woman (vs. 21-25). 


II, Sueexstrep Topics. 

1. Some Characteristics of the Account in Genesis 1:1 to 2:3. 
—(1.) Tis form: (a.) Notice its formal and precise structure, 
each paragraph beginning and ending similarly. (b.) Dods 
(“Genesis,” p. 7) calls attention to the balanced arrange- 
ment, the six days falling into sets of three (light, air and 
waters, land; luminaries, animals of air and water, land 
animals). (c.) Separate the first paragraph into ten lines 
(verse 1, one line; verse 2, three lines; verse 3, one line; 
verse 4, two lines; verse 5, three lines), and obtain the blank- 
verse effect. (d.) Do these considerations justify our calling 
this first chapter a poem, rather than a bare prose statement? 
(2.) Tis character: (a.) Note its simplicity. Are there any 
unnecessary words? (b.) Its universality. It does not treat 
of particulars. Even the word translated “sea-monsters” 
(v. 21) is a general expression. (c.) Its reserve. The how of 
creation is left undescribed. (d.) Its sublimity. Note the 
impression left by it concerning God’s power and majesty and 
benevolent purpose. (3.) Its underlying purpose: (a.) Think 
over its details, and determine the impression which it leaves 
on the mind. Is the emphasis in the chapter itself laid on 
the facts related, or on the truths presented? Was the 
writer’s purpose scientific or religious, or both ? 

2. Its Great Teachings.—“ The first three chapters of Genesis 
contain more moral and religious truth than all other books 
taken together which have been written independently of the 
Bible” (Fisher). This chapter gives us some sublime state- 
ments concerning God, his attributes, character, and purpose ; 
concerning man, his place in the universe, his dignity and 
worth ; concerning the universe, its dependence on God, its 
orderliness of development, its adaptation to man; concern- 
ing the unity and inter-relationship of all three. 

8. Its Place in the Bible.—(1.) Think of the Hebrew people 
for whom this account was prepared. Were they free from 
low conceptions of the godhead, from superstitions of every 
kind? Does not the biblical record itself, as well as the 
facts brought to light by investigations into the customs, 
ideas, and literatures of ancient times, show that they needed 
the centuries of training? (2.) Consider the effect upon them 
of this connecting of the loftiest spiritual conceptions of God 
with their conception of the beginnings of things. (3.) Can 
we see in this the justification, from a religious point of view, 
for making this account of creation the beginning of a record 
of a divinely guided history? What is its key-note? 

4. Other Biblical Accounts of Creation.—(1.) There are many 
passages in biblical literature which allude to this account of 
creation. In Psalm 104 we have a poem, evidently suggested 
by Genesis 1, which it follows in its main outline, but declaring 


of creation.” In Psalm 8 is developed the thought of man’s 
sovereignty over creation. In Job 38 is emphasized the 
power needed in creation. In Proverbs 8 : 22-30 is the 
famous passage extolling the Wisdom manifested in creation 
(Wisdom being personified). It will reward the student to 
collate other passages. (2.) Genesis 2 : 4-9, 18-25, as the 
analysis above shows, has the force of a separate account, 
throwing all its emphasis on man’s importance in creation, 
and so figuratively describing him as being created first, then 
the vegetable and animal kingdom and woman. On account 
of these divergencies of statement and of purpose, and the 
fact that they are accompanied by divergencies of literary 
expression (for example, in divine names used, in the style 
of each, the formality of one and the informality of the 
other), some scholars regard them as two distinct narratives 
of creation by two separate writers. 

5. Its Relation to Modern Science.—(1.) Consider the details 
which are said to conflict with science; for example, the 
earth originally a watery chaos; a conception of the sky as a 
strong, spacious dome, holding up a mass of waters (comp. 
Job 37:18; Psa. 148: 4); the luminaries as created long 
after the light; and the general impression of God’s imme- 
diateness in creative activity,etc. (2.) Assuming that there is 
a conflict, consider whether the best informed man of science 
could have conveyed scientifically accurate ideas in regard to 
those points to the early Hebrews? (3.) Note the impression 
left by the narrative on the reader’s mind. Are these the 
important, or the unimportant, details? (4.) Consider the 
influence of this chapter in promoting the spirit of scientific 
investigation. (5.) Considering its religious purpose, does it 
in reality conflict, or co-operate, with science ? 

III. REFERENCES FoR READING, 

Ryle’s “ Early Narratives of Genesis” is a very interesting 
study of Genesis 1-11. He treats the narratives with freedom, 
but reverently. Dod’s “Genesis” is a handy and reliable 
commentary. Sayce’s “Fresh Light from Ancient Monu- 
ments” gives much parallel material. Geikie’s “ Hours with 
the Bible” (new edition) is very helpful. 


AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON I., JANUARY 7, 1894. 
PRE-VIEW. 


With this quarter, study is resumed in the Book of Genesis. 
Various views might be selected for unifying the several les- 
sons, but “ruin and redemption” find such striking illustra- 
tion that this is chosen as the topic for the quarter. Fora 
golden text, the words of Jesus, in Luke 19: 10, are well 
suited: “The Son of man is come to seek and to save that 
which is lost.” Thus arranged, the pre-view of the quarter 
stands in this form : 


RUIN AND REDEMPTION. 
1, Man’s First Estate. 

Man’s Lost Estate. 

Evil Opposes Good. 

Sunlight Follows Storm. 

A Select People Called, 

Covenant Mercies Assured. 

Faith Shown in Prayer. 

Faith Shown in Surrender. 

Unfaith Shown in Surrender. 

10. Linkings with Heaven. 


CPENOanP Sp 





The First Adam. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen. 1 : 26-31; 2: 1-3. Memory verses: 26-28.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


26 § And God said, Let us make | 26 And God said, Let us make man 
man in our image, after our like- in our image, after our like- 
ness: ang let them have dominion ness; and let them have 
over the fish of the sea, and over dominion over the fish of the 
the fowl of the air, and over the | sea, and over the fowl of the 
cattle, andoveralltheearth,and| air, and over the cattle, and 
over every creeping thing that | over all the earth, and over 
creepeth upon the earth. every creeping thing that 

27 So God created man in his | 27 creepeth upon theearth. And 
own image, in the image of God God created man in his own 
created he him ; male and female image, in the image of God 
created he them. | created he him; male and 

| 
| 





28 And God blessed them, and | 28 female created he them. And 
God said unto them, Be fruitful, God blessed them: and God 
and multiply, and replenish the| said unto them, Be fruitful, 
earth, and subdue it; and have| and multiply, and replenish 
dominion over the fish ofthe sea,| the earth, and subdue it; and 
and over the fowl of the air,and| have dominion over the fish of 
over every living thing that| the sea, and over the fowl of 
moveth upon the earth. the air, and over every living 

29 ¢ And God said, Behold, 1| thing that 'moveth upon the 
have given you every herb bear- | 29 earth. And God said, Behold, 
ing seed, which is upon the face | I have given you every herb 
of all the earth, and every tree, | yielding seed, which is upon 
in the which isthe fruitof atree| the face of all the earth, and 
yielding seed ; to you it shall be every tree, in the which is the 
for meat. fruit of a treé yielding seed ; 

to you it shall be for meat: 








the perpetuity of the creative action. It too is “agreat byma 








30 And to every beast of the , 30 and to every beastof the earth, 
earth, and to every fowl of the and toevery fowl of the air,and 
air, and to every thing that creep- to every thing that creepeth 
eth upon the earth, wherein there upon the earth, wherein there 
is life, I have given every green is ' life, [have given every green 
herb for meat: and it was so. herb for meat: and it was so. 
31 And God saw every thing | 31 And God saw every thing that 
that he had made, and, behold, it he had made, and, behold, it 
was very good. And the evening was very good. And there was 
and the morning were the sixth evening and there was morn- 
day. ing, the sixth day, 

2:1 Thus the heavens and the | 2:1 And the heaven and. the 
earth were finished, and ail the earth were finished, and all 
host of them. 2 the hostofthem. And on the 
2 And on the seventh day God seventh day God finished his 
ended his work which he had work which he had made; 
made; and be rested on the and he rested on the seventh 
seventh day from all his work day from all his work which 
which he had made. 3he had made. And God 
8 And God blessed the seventh blessed the seventh day, and 
day, and sanctified it: because ballowed it: because that in 
that in it he had rested from all| it he rested from all his work 
his work which God created and whieh God had created and 
made. made. 








1 Heb, a living soul, 


The American Revisers would substitute “which’”’ for the which” 
in verse 29, and “ food’’ for ‘‘ meat’’ in verses 29 aad 30. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Ruin and Redemption. 


GoLprEn TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The Son of manis come 
to seek and to save that which is loat.—Luke 19 : 10. 


Lesson Topic: Man’s First Estate. 


1. The Ideal Man, v. 26. 
LEsson OUTLINE: < 2. The Actual Man, vs. 27-31. 
3. The Sacred Day, vs. 1-3. 


GotprEn TExtT: So God created man in his own image— 
Gen, 1 : 27. 





Dairy Home Reaprneos:! 


M.—Gen. 1 : 26-31; 2:1-3. The first Adam. 
T.—Gen. 1: 1-18. The home prepared. 
W.—Gen. 1 : 14-25. Light and life, 
T.—Gen, 2: 7-17. The breath of life. 
F.—Psa. 8: 1-9. Man’s dominion. 
$.—Acts 17 : 22-29. ‘‘In Him we live.” 
$.—Psa. 100: 1-5. Praise to the Creator. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE IDEAL MAN, 
1, In God’s image : 
Let us make man in oun image (26). 
Christ; who is the image of God (2 Cor. 4 ‘); 
Who is the image of the invisible God (Gai : 16). 
Being... the very image of his substance (Heb. 1: 8). 
ll. After God’s Likeness : 

Let us make man... after our likeness (26). 
Adam... begat a son in his own likeness (Gen. 5 : 3). 
Nor the likeness of any form that is in heaven above (Exod. 20: 4). 
What likeness will ye compare unto him? (Isa. 40 : 18.) 
il. Over God’s Works: 

Let.them have dominion over... all the éarth (26). 


Thou hast put all sub under his feet (Psa. 8 : 6). 
He put all things in subjeciion under his feet (1 Cor. 15 : 27). 
We behold him . . . crowned with glory and honour (Heb. : 9). 


II, THE ACTUAL MAN, 
|. Created by God: 


God created man (27). 
It is he that hath made us, and we are his (Psa. 100 : 3). 
He made of one every vation of men (Acts 17 : 26). 
Who created... the earth aud the things that are therein (Rev. 10 :6), 
ll. Like unto God $ 
In the image of God created he him (27). 
In the likeness of God made he him (Gen. 5: 1). 
In the image of God made he man J eae 9:6). 
God made man upright (Eccl. 7 : 29). 
itl, Male and Female: 
Male and female created he them (27). 
For man there was not found an help — for him (Gen. 2 : 20). 
The =, made he a woman (Gen. 2: sm. 
He .. . from the beginning made them male and female (Matt. 19: 4), 
WV. Blessed of God : 
And God blessed them (28). 
Male and female created he them; and blessed them (Gen. 5 : 2). 
Thou, O Lord, hast blessed, and it is blessed for ever q an. 17: 27). 
The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich (Prov. 10 : 
V. Placed in Authority : 
Have dominion over . . , every living thing (28). 
I have given you every herb, . .. and every tree (Gen. 1 : 29). 
Into your hand are they delivered (Gen. 9 ; 2). 
The upright shall have dominion (Psa. 49 : 14). 
Vi. Pronounced very Good : 


God saw every thing ... and, behold, it was very good (31). 
In wisdom hast thou made them all On. 104 : 24). 
Nothing is unclean of itself (Rom. 14 : 14). 
Every creature of God is good (1 Tim. 4 : 4). 


III. THE SACRED DAY. 

|. A Day of Rest: 

He rested on the seventh day from ali his work (2). 
In it thou shalt not do any work (Exod. 20 : 10). 
On the seventh day he rested, and was refreshed (Exod, 31 : 17). 
God rested on the seventh day from all his works (Heb. 4 : 4). 
ll. A Day of Blessedness : 

God blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it (3). 
The Lord blessed the sabbat day, and hallowed it (Exod. 20 : 11). 


Observe the sabbath gar.’ keep it md , 6 : 12). 
The sabbath was made for man (Mark 





Verse 26.—‘‘ Let us neh m man in our stem after our likeness.” 
(1) A heavenly con ey ,(2) A sublime proposition.—(1) Man’s 
creation consi ; (2) Man’s character determined. 


1 The readings here used are those of the International Bible- 
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Verse 27.—‘‘ And Gdd créated man.” (1) The Creator; (2) The 
creating; (3) The ons Creative power ; (2) Created results. 
Verse 28.—‘‘ Aud God blessed them.” (1) T he divine Benefactor; 
ey The holy ao fb (3) The innumerable benefactions. 
erse 29 —** Behold, 1 have given you every herb, ... and every 


. for meat.’’ (1) The generous Giver; (2) The abundant gift ; 
(3) (3) The favored recipients. 
Verse 31.—‘*God saw every thing, . . . and, behold, it was ry 


good.” (1) A searching gaze; (2) A satisfactory observation. —WA 
perfect Creator; (2) A periect creation. 
Verse 1.—‘ The heaven and the earth were finished.”” (1) Creative 
power (2) Creation’s processes ; (3) Creation’s climax. 
Verse 3.—‘* God blessed the seventh day, and ballowed it.” aA 
day of rest; (2) A day of sacredness; (3) A day of - oe —(1) 
origin of the Sabbath ; (2) The object of the Sabbat 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CREATION. 


In the beginning (Gen. Ie: 1; Matt. 24 : 21). 

In six periods of time (Exod, 20 : 11; 31: 17). 

According to God’s purpose | Psa, 135 : 6). 

By God himself (Gen. 1:1; 2:3, 4; Prov. 26: 10). 

By God’s command (Psa. 33 :9; Heb. 11 : 3). 

For God’s pleasure (Prov. 16:4; Rev. 4: 11). 

Through Christ (John 1 : 3, 10). 

Through the Holy Spirit (Gen. 1: 2; Job 26 : 13; Psa. 104: 30). 
For Christ’s glory (Col. 1 : 16). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


The clause, “these are the: generations of the heaven and 
the earth when they were created” (2: 4), is evidently a title 
(comp. 5:1; 6:9; 10:1, etc.), either affixed to the passage 
that precedes it, or prefixed to the passage that follows. In 
either case, it marks off what precedes as the first section of 
Genesis and of the Old Testament. 

This first section is not to be regarded as a complete account 
of the genesis of the physical universe and of man, but as a 
statement of a few selected facts on that subject. The facts 
were selected and arranged mainly for the impressing of cer- 
tain religious truths,—the greatness of God, the divine origin 





tions of many peoples. The subsequent parts of it are 
paralleled in the very ancient Babylonian writings that have 
been recovered within the past few decades. But there are 
two sharp differences between the Bible account and the 
others. The first of these is that remarkable reticence in the 
biblical statements, in virtue of which they fit all the sober 
results of scientific research. None of the others do this, 
The second is the absence of grotesqueness from the accounts 
as found in the Bible. The others are full of grotesque ele- 
ments. To my own mind these differences prove two things: 
First, the sober account is earlier than the other, as the four 
Evangelists are earlier than the spochryphal Gospels. Second, 
the peculiarities of the account in Genesis fit the view that 
Genesis was given by Divine revelation. 

The six creative days divide themselves into two groups 
of three days each. In the first day, God made light; in the 
fourth, the two great lights and the stars. In the second 
day, appeared the water surface of the earth and the atmos- 
pheric expanse above it; in the fifth, the animals of the sea 
and air. In the third day two things occurred, the emerging 
of the land and the introduction of vegetable life; and in the 
sixth two things, the making of the land animals and the crea- 
tion of man. This arrangement was certainly designed, and as 
the number seven in the account is significant, so also the 
two threes are significant. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


The lesson is in two sections, the first describing the second 
part of the work of the sixth day of the creation, and the 
second the events of the seventh day; the first treating of 
the creation of man, and the second of the creation sabbath. 
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of man, the sanctity of the Sabbath. To this end the facts 
are presented in the form of an account of a week’s work of 
God. And a proper appreciation of these characteristics of 
the account constitutes the true solution of the difficulties 
that have been raised concerning it. 

I have no doubt that the several events narrated in this 
chapter extended over immense periods of time. _I have no 
doubt that the author knew this, and adjusted his language 
accordingly, using language that should fit this fact without 
bringing the fact prominently forward. But, on the other 
hand, I think it impossible to resolve the six days into six 
geological periods. From the point of view of the literary 
form adopted, each creative day is an ordinary seventh part 
of a week. From the point of view of the work done in 
them, the days are neither hagogenous nor strictly successive. 
All origination of plants, for example, is grouped together as 
a part of the work of the third day; but the author certainly 
did not intend to teach that all species of plants were in exis- 
tence before the sun and moon became visible, and before 
animal life began. The animals of the sea and the air are 
the fifth day’s work ; but we have no right to infer that the 
author intended us to understand that the latest birds and 
fishes preceded the earliest land animals. 

Merely to notice points like these is to render superfinous 
all reconciliations of Genesis with science. The numerous 
marked agreements in the case have genuine force for prov- 
ing that Genesis is divine revelation, while the seeming 
disagreements resolve themselves into matters of mere literary 
form, not affecting the facts. 

The opening part of this account is paralleled in the tradi- 





The Creation of Man (¥. 26).—And God said: For com- 
ment read Psalm 33, especially yerse 9: 


“For it is he who ‘ said, and there was, 
Who commanded, and it stood fast.” 


The psalmist here quotes the formula of Genesis 1 : 3, which 
is substantially repeated for the succeeding days. His mind 
was impressed by this sublimely simple statement touching 
the power of God,—this representation of God performing 
the mightiest works by simply saying a word.—Let us make 

-.our image ... our likeness: The word here translated 
“God” is plural, but ordinarily has verbs or pronounsagreeing 
with it in the singular. Some explain this as a relic of 
polytheism, and others as a forecast of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. I suppose that the true explanation is that which 
regards the word as an intensive plural. The Hebrew words 
for “ master” and for “lord” are often used in the plural when 
one human master or lord is referred to. In this verse the 
verb and the pronouns are also plural, which is unusual. 
There may be room for doubt whether God is here repre- 
sented as using the plural for the singular, in royal style, or 
as consulting with himself, or as consulting with attendant 
angels or-other created beings. In any case, care is used here 
to express the superior dignity of man as compared with 
other created objects. Man is represented as the last and 
culminating work of creation, as more deliberately and care- 
fully wrought than the previous works, and, above all, as 
made in the divineimage and likeness.— Let them have domin- 
ton: The divine likeness in man is here represented as con- 


sisting partly in the dominion assigned him, and partly in 


his mental and spiritual endowments, by which he is dis- 
tinguished from the inferior creation. The Scriptures mag- 
nify this point in the creation story : 
“ And thou madest him little less than God, 

And with glory and honor thou wast crowning him ; 

Thou wast giving him dominion over the works of thy 

hands ; 
Thou didst set all things under his feet” (Psa. 8 : 5, 6). 


The Greek translators, for reasons of reverence, wrote 
“ angels” in the first line instead of “ God,” and the author 
of Hebrews (Heb. 2: 6 sqq.) cites the Greek, and teaches from 
it that only in Christ our representative does mau fully attain 
to the dignity bestowed on him at the creation. The same 
is taught in other passages (Eph. 1 : 22, for example). In 
such passages as Colossians 3: 10, Ephesians 4 : 24, we are 
taught that the renewal 6f the Christian in spiritual char- 
acter is a creation, and into the image of Him that created us, 

Verse 27.—Created: In this first section of Genesis three 
things are said to have been created: the heaven and the 
earth, including everything else that is mentioned (1:1; 
2: 8,4), the earliest animals (1:21), and man, The other 
things were “ made; ” though this difference is not as impor- 
tant as some have supposed it to be. To create is to originate 
divinely. Either God or other beings may make things or 
form things; none but God creates.—Male and female created 
he them: With this compare Genesis 5:2; 6:7. These 
passages assert that God created woman as well as man, and 
that the name Adam or man belongs to both sexes. This 
shows conclusively that creation, in the sense in which the 
Bible uses the word, does not exclude the use of materials 
previously existing; for man was taken from the ground 
(2 : 7), and woman was builded from a rib of the man 

(2 : 22). Ordinarily, God brings things into existence 

aan the operation of second causes, But it is possible, 
in our thinking, to withdraw attention from the second 
causes, and to think of anything as originating simply from 
God, apart from second causes, To think of a thing thus is 
to think of it as created. The Bible speaks of Israel as 
created, of the promised prosperity of Jerusalem as created, 
of the Ammonite people and the king of Tyre as created, 
of persons of any date in history as created (Isa. 43 : 1-15; 
65: 18; Ezek. 21 : 30; 28: 18, 15; Psa. 102: 18; Eecl. 
12:1; Mal.2:10). Miracles and the ultimate beginnings 
of second causes are necessarily thought of as creative acts; 
all other originating of things may be thought of, according 
to the purpose we have in mind, either as creation, or as 
effected by second causes, 

Doubtless the metaphysical conception of creating as mak- 
ing of nothing is correct, provided it is correctly understood. 
But certainly this conception is much less intelligible, and 
much less available for use than the biblical conception,— 
that of a characteristically divine origination. 

Verse 28.—Moveth: The Hebrew is thus translated here 
and in verse 21; but is translated by our word “ creep” 
the margin of verse 28, and in verses 24-26. In this 
narrative the word is used of all animals except those that 
walk or fly. In verse 21 it includes fish, but elsewhere only 
land animals, In verse 28 I suppose the marginal transla- 
tion is correct, the dominion over the other land animals 
being in this verse implied rather than expressed. 

Verses 29, 30.— Yielding seed: In the Hebrew the same 
phrase is applied to the herb and to the fruit-tree. It is dif- 
ferent from the phrase similarly translated in verses 11 and 
12. There the participle is causative, and describes the 
herb and tree as seed-producing. Here, it is not causative, 
but simply cognate to the word “seed.” Seed, in its Hebrew 
etymology, is primarily that which is sown. The verb, in its 
primary form, means “to sow.” ‘ do not see how it can 
possibly mean anything else here. To the lower animals 
God gives vegetation of all sorts, and in all stages of growth ; 
but to man he gives the vegetation, and the fruit-trees that 
are sowing their seed, or have it ready to sow, that is to say, 
the ripened grains and fruits. Man is to have the best, and at 
its best stage. Man knows enough to wait till the products 
are ripe, to protect them for his own use until they are ripe, 
and to store them after they are ripe. It has commonly been 
inferred from these verses that primeval man used no flesh 
or fish for food, and that none of the animals were carnivo- 
rous; but this inference hes no logical basis, and no ground 
of probability in the nature of things. 

Verse 31.—God saw... and, behold, it was very good: It 
is no task for God to make things, but he is represented as 
not therefore making things carelessly. Six times he has in- 
spected the parts of his work, and found them good. The 
completed work he finds worthy of the higher praise that it 
is very good.—And there was evening, etc.: The Revised Ver- 
sion here renders correctly.—The sizth day: The Revised 
Version correctly uses the article here, but omits it in the 
case of the preceding five days. In this chapter and the 
next the word “day” is used in three different senses. In 
1:5 it denotes the light half of the diurnal period, as dis- 
tinguished from the dark half. In 2: 4 it denotes the period 
of creation in general. In every other case it denotes one of 
the seven parts of the week of creation. It is certain that 





the processes described in this chapter extended through ages 
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of time. Whether each of the six days represents a long 
period of time is another question. 

The Oreation Sabbath (Gen, 2 : 1),—All the host of them: 
The sun, stars, planets, and moons; perhaps, also, the various 
terrestrial objects that had been created. The parallel pas- 
sage, Exodus 20:11, mentions the heaven, the earth, the sea, 
and all that is in them. 

Verse 2.—On the seventh day God finished: In the mind of 
this writer the point of time which closes the sixth day is 
identical with that which opens the seventh day, and may be 
called by the number of either day. That is the point of 
time here intended.— Work: God himself sets us an example 
of industry, as in 1 : 31 he sets an example of doing work in 
a workmanlike manner.— Rested: Not that God becomes 
fatigued. Indeed, throughout this narrative, we need to be 
on our guard against attributing human limitations to God. 

Verse 3.—Sanctified: The Revisers change this to “hal- 
lowed,” apparently to give it the same form with Exodus 20 : 
11, where the word isthesame. It would have been better to 
have changed the word in Exodus. The two Hebrew words, 
like the two English words, are interchangeable; but, so far as 
the distinction goes, the statement here made is that God set 
the day apart as holy, rather than that he thought of it or spoke 
of it as holy.—Created and made: This does not imply that God 
created some things and made other things, but that he both 
created and made the whole; that is, he did the whole work 
creatively. 

I know less about this seventh day of creation, this sab- 
bath of God, than some of my friends think that they know; 
but one thing in regard to it is certain. It is mentioned 
here, and referred to in such passages as Exodus 20: 11, 
$1: 17, in order to impress upon us the importance of sanc- 
tifying the sabbath. God's resting, whatever else it may be, 
is an example to us. Sabbath-keeping is here presented to 
us as one of the eternal laws of the universe, impressed upon 
it in the beginning by its Creator. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


It is striking to find that man is described in the cos- 
mogonies of many different races as created from the ground, 
just as Scripture states. In Egypt he was thought to have 
been made from the mud of the Nile. The ancient Chal- 
deans spoke of him as produced from the earth, and the 
Phenicians and Libyans thought the same, Even the In- 
dians, of both North and South America, agree in believing 
that the Great Spirit made human beings, at first, out of the 
dust of the ground. The word “human,” indeed, was long 
thought to show that the old Latin-speaking nations had 
adopted it from humus (“the ground”), in acknowledgment 
of our origin; but riper philological study has proved this to 
be an error, it being now accepted as originally meaning 
“the speaking one.” The name Adam, moreover, is hardly 
to be taken as that of our first parent as an individual; for 
it is constantly used in the Bible for man as a race, including 
both sexes, and is thus given to the earliest of mankind, as if 
to dignify him as “the man,” just as the name of Eve, given 
to the mother of us all, means simply “life.” 

It is worthy of notice, in this connection, that the Phe- 
nician name for the first woman is Havah, which is the same 
word as is rendered Eve in our English Bibles. “Adam” 
seems to imply that our first parents were hardly what we 
should call white, since it means “to be red,” it—or, rather, 
the verb from which it is derived—being used for the color 
of the dyed rams’ skins ofthe tabernacle, of shields painted 
red, and for the redness of wine, while as an adjective it is 
used of red pottage, a red heifer, red horses, and of the land 
of Edom, from its red hills. But its application to mankind 
may, after all, have risen only from their being formed from 
the dust,—the redness referring to that of the soil, just as with 
us it is common to speak of the red or brown of the fields. 
The word “ man,” I may add, means “the thinker,” from a 
Sanecrit word, mna. 

What is meant by our being made in the image of God is 
easy to understand. God is the highest conception of all 
that is holy; the standard of right and wrong; the great 
being in whom is spiritual light, with no darkness at all; and 
we feel in our bosoms a moral sense which recognizes good 
as good, and evil as evil, honoring in our secret thoughts the 
one, and instinctively condemning the other. We know, 
moreover, that we are capable of rising from good to better 
in an infinite progression,—I do not say without help from 
above,—so as in the end to attain a nearer and ever nearer 
likeness to the All-perfect. God is also the ideal of abso- 
lute wisdom and intellect; but we are conscious of facul- 
ties allied, though at an infinite remove, to those attributes, 
capable of ever-advancing development in all that consti- 
tutes the reasoning and accumulative powers of the mind. 
Thus, alike in spiritual and intellectual endowments, man 
is akin to the divine. From the gloomiest moral night he 
may rise to manifestations of character radiant with the 


rises from earth, becomes glorious with the splendors of 
heaven when it rolls into the beams of the sun. And so, 
from the intellectual degradation of the naked savage, man 
is seen to pass, as the ages move on, to a mental grandeur 
which flowers into a Newton or a Shakespeare. 

Even to the Hebrew the triumph of man over the lower 
creation and over the powers of nature spoke irresistibly of a 
divine spark in his being. But much more can we realize 
this in our later age, when we make the lightnings our 
messengers ; send the weak human voice audibly across prov- 
inces; stretch, under the channels of the ocean, a pathway 
along which we flash our will -to distant continents in a 
moment; pierce Alps, to make a way for ourselves through 
their depths; mount into the skies or explore the bottom of 
the seas; pass from point to point, drawn by vapor, at the 
speed of a bird, and Gross the widest oceans with incredible 
swiftness, in the face of wind and storm. Verily, we are made 
in the image of the wise God, and strive hard to rise ever 
nearer him as such.- Would that we strove as hard to rise 
towards him in his glorious holiness, which also, if we choose, 
we may, with his vouchsafed aid, more and more resemble! 

It is to be noticed that at first only the “ herbs” and the 
fruits of earth were assigned us for “meat;” and, as to us, so 
to all the lower animals. 

The institution of the sabbath on the seventh day finds a 
striking illustration from the earliest records that have come 
down to us. The Sumerians, who, in the dawn of the remote 
past, before the ancestors of the future Hebrew tribes ap- 
peared, lived in the valley of the Euphrates, had a sabbath 
on the seventh day. When Abraham wandered south from 
his native hills in the north, he would find the seventh day 
spoken of as “the day of rest of the heart,” on which even 
the king dared not ride out in his chariot, or eat flesh cooked 
at the fire or in the smoke, or wear white, or offer sacrifice, 
or issue decrees, or let an augur give his auguries, or himself 
take medicine, or speak in public, or change his clothes, or 
utter a curse, or violate any other of a long list of minute 
restrictions. The seventh day, moreover, was called Shabbaitu, 
just our word “sabbath,” and stood out in as marked a con- 
trast from the rest of the week as in the practice of the 
ancient Hebrews. So profoundly, from the earliest times, 
has it been felt, that it is desirable, alike for our spiritual 
and physical good, that one day of the seven should, to use 
the words of Genesis, be “ sanctified.” 


Bournemouth, England. 





THE CROWN OF CREATION. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


There is a clear difference in the points of view from 
which chapters 1 and 2 regard the creation of man. Here it 
is presented in its relation to the whole series of creative 
acts as their climax and close. There it stands independently, 
and the creatures are grouped round the first man as their 
center. Here, the fact of man’s creation is declared ; there, 
the manner of the creation of the first individuals of the 
race is narggted with details which supplement rather then 
contradict the more general statements of this lesson. 

We note, first, the remarkable statement of the divine de- 
termination which preceded the great act. The attribution 
to God of deliberation, and the separation of purpose from 
act, are, of course, the transference to him of human charac- 
teristics, with the intention of stating, in the only way level 
with our apprehension, the forth-putting of his energy in ac 
cordance with an eternal plan. The works of the other creative 
days are not thus heralded. In-regard to each of them, 
God said, “ Let there be... and there was...” But when 
man is to appear, his high place is marked by the interven- 
tion of another stage,—the previous deliberation and deter- 
mination of the Creator. 

The form of expression is as striking as is the thought 
conveyed. The plurals, “ Let us,” and “our image,” have 
been taken as a veiled statement of doctrine of the Trinity, 
which view violently disregards the development of doctrine. 
Others take the angels to be addressed, but they are nut 
represented in Scripture as co-operating in creation, The 
word rendered “God” is plural in form. That is not asurvival 
from a polytheistic stage, but expresses the divine nature in 
the manifoldness of its fulnesses and perfections, rather than 
in the abstract unity of its being. In him are concentrated 
in their highest power all strengths and qualities which 
command reverence. Hence the “us” and “our” have a 
way prepared for them in the very name, while all danger 
of misconception in a polytheistic direction is avoided by the 
use of the verb in the singular in the introductory words 
“God said.” Language toils in vain to express the unity 
and the manifoldness of the Ineffable. A solecism in gram- 
mar may be a truth in theology. i 

Two points are signalized as God’s intention in creating 
man. First, he is to be in the image of God. We need not 
curiously attempt distinctions between “image” and “ like- 
ness.” They are substantially equivalent, and are unitedly 
employed for emphasis’ sake. There is a divine likeness in- 
separable from humanity; for man, and man only, of all 





brightness of the Fountain of light, as the cloud, dark as it 


creatures in this world, can say “I am;” while God says, “I 


am that I ami.”* A man can say “I will; ” therefore he can 
also say, ‘Thou art,” and be aware of God, as he is conscious 
of himself. And there is a divine likeness which was lost by 
sin, consisting in innocence and blessedness, This twofold 
resemblance was God’s purpose in crowning creation with a 
creature, who could turn around to his Maker and by reason 
of it could commune with him,—in some measure could con- 
ceive of him, could answer gifts with love, and, like a mirror, 
reflect in his little space the light of the uncreated sun, A 
world full of wondrous arid happy creatures was imperfect, 
like a face without eyes, till man came who brought vision. 
“Unless the eye were sunlike, how could it see the sun?” 
(Goethe.) 

The second point is a congequence of the first. The 
dominion over all creatures results from likeness to God. It 
is, then, not a mere right to use them for one’s own material 
advantage, but a viceroy’s authority, which the wielder is 
bound to employ for the honor of the true king. There 
would be less misuse of the gift if its purpose were remem- 
bered. This century has conquered nature in a manner 
which it is never weary of celebrating. Perhaps it would be 
truer to say that nature has conquered it. 


The creative act is described in verse 27, with a kind of 


exultation in its triple clauses and solemn repetition of 
“created,” as if an echo of the songs sung by the morning 
stars thrilled in the narrative. Note the alternation of sin- 
gular and plural (“ him,” “ them”) as showing that “man” 
here means the race. Note, also, the two poinis signalized ; 
namely, the divine image and the distinction of sex. That 
distinction, with all its blessed and wondrous results, is 
stamped on the race, and all which follows from it is part of 
the divine purpose. How sacred that distinction becomis, 
when it is thus viewed in close connection with the likeneis 
of God which male and female bear! 

The blessing and charter of dominion which follow ars 
remarkable as containing no moral, social, or religious com- 
mands. Man’s relation to the world ahd its creatures is the 
only subject in hand, The gap is filled in the next chapters, 
which deal with man in his relation to the divine law. Here 
he is first of the world’s inhabitants, and his task is to rule 
these and to utilize the earth. Dominion over nature, both 
of a scientific and of a practical kind, and control of animals, 
are God-enjoined. The farmer and miner, the chemist and 
inventor, the shepherd and herdsman, are set to their work 
by God. It will be best done when the light of the original 
command shines on it and elevates its earthliness into 
worship. 

Verses 29 and 30 give the divine ideal for man sinless and 
head of an obedient creation; namely, that his rights over 
these did not include the right of slaying for food. Corn 
and fruits are to be his food. This was the ideal, and the 
period during which “it was so” was only the time that 
elapsed between creation and the entrance of sin,—a mere 
hand-breadth, the length of which is wholly unknown, and 
was possibly measured by moments. The grant of the right 
to animal food is not recorded till Genesis 9 : 3 after the 
flood ; but Abel’s occupation of a shepherd, and his offering 
of the fat of the flock, seem to point to an earlier use of such 
food. Does verse 30 necessarily imply a similar restriction 
in the food of animals? If so, then either the carnivorous 
creatures were a later creation, or their flesh-feeding instincts 
a later development, which, in the face of their anatomical 
structure, is impossible. It seems impossible to regard this 
verse as stating a historical fact, unless the language be re- 
garded as bestowing the “green herb” for food on the ani- 
mals in more immediate contact with man, but not excluding 
the other diet. 

Each day of creation is closed with the statement that it 
was “ ;” that is, that the creative ideal was com- 
pletely realized. But, when the final retrospect is taken, in 
which the several parts combine in one whole, the language 
is heightened to “very good.” The perfection of each part 
is heightened by harmonious adaptation to all the other 
parts, and the resulting order is more than merely the sum 
of its component parts. The creative rest of the seventh 
day does not imply the Creator's exhaustion. He “ fainteth 
not, neither is weary,” but he rests as having fully accom- 
plished his design, God does not leave off till he has 
finished. His repose is the sublime tranquility of an un- 
wearied will which has effected all its purpose. Nor does he 
rest as having withdrawn from his creation. 

“My Father worketh hitherto,” said Jesus, “and I work.” 
The divine work does not exclude repose; the divine repose 
does not exclude activity. The continuance of the universe 
depends on the continued operation of the Power which 
created it, 

The Sabbath as a day of rest is for man as man. Itisa 
gift tothe race. The Jewish sabbath was but the re-enactment 
of a world-wide institution, as may be conveyed by the in- 
itial word of its appointment, “ Remember the sabbath day.” 
Whether the race observed a sabbath rest from the begin- 
ning or not, is not declared in this passage, but a sabbath of 
rest is declared to be a gift of God to all mankind. No 
man and no race which disregards it, and makes life one 





long rush of work, will rise high, will have leisure to feed the 
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soul with lofty thoughts, or will be able to put forth the most 
profitable energy in daily work. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


“ Lord, open thou our eyes to behold wondrous things out 
of thy law.” 

Once more we come into the garden, to the sinless pair, 
under the rainbow pledge, and to God’s telling in what like- 
ness and for what end he made man. 

Our incomparably greatest ideas are in our earliest litera- 
ture. Evidently the infinite God was accustomed to walk and 
talk with man in the cool of the day. 

Over these chapters, as over the body of Patroclus, scien- 
tists and the higher critics have waged fiercest war. We 
omit processes and give results. 1. There is no conflict between 
geology and revelation. The writer of this first chapter, 
about things impossible to observe in the dawn of history, was 
as wise, by some means, as all the learned men of to-day. 2. 
Moses may be justly called the author of the Pentateuch. 
The art of writing was practiced as early as the time of 
Abraham. 38. Genesis gives man the highest dignity in 
origin, power of heredity, and destiny. All subsequent 
Scripture and all human expansion prove this truth. 

Genesis says that three times God created: 1, matter; 2, 
life; 3, soul. Just here science confesses the impossibility of 
development or evolution. Though we may give evolution 
all possible scope, yet here all consistent thought demands a 
Creator. 

The first thought about man is given in verse 26. The 
likeness of God, the infinite ruler, is the ground for man’s 
dominion. Losing the image he loses the efpireship. Re- 
covering the image he recovers mastery over wild beasts, 
steam, gravitation, lightning. The greatest uplifter of the 
human race is the one who helps restore the image of God— 
the pastor, Sunday-school teacher, and any true Christian. 

Humanity is twofold. Man is; he has or possesses a body. 
The body may be developed, but the soul is God-given, and 
may be withdrawn by the same power. 

The main points are: 1, That God is revealed,—great, 
glorious, infinite, too great for human invention or compre- 
hension ;.2, man begins with a glory that no optimist, 
philosopher, or poet ever dreamed of; and, 3, for the per- 
petuation and development of this glory one-seventh part of 
all time was sacredly set apart and sanctified. 

Begin the year with the loftiest conception of man’s origin, 
power, and destiny. 


University Park, Oolc. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. . 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


And God said, Let us make man in our image (v.26). There 
is but one God, yet God is more than one. God is more than 
many, more than all else. It is right, therefore, for God to 
say, “ Let us make.man.” God’s image is the image of per- 
fectness. Man made in the image of God is, therefore, made 
in the highest and holiest image. If man had continued in 
the image in which he was made of God, he would have 
continued high and holy and perfect. To a restoration to 
that image man ought to aspire in his fallen state. There 
are vestiges of that image in man’s nature, even as he appears 
in his present condition. One of Dr. Bushnell’s famous ser- 
mons bears the suggestive title: “ Dignity of Human Nature 
Shown from its Ruins.” 

Let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. Dominion, or 
power, given into one’s hands, carries with it responsibility 
for its use. Man has power over the lower animals, but he 
must not abuse this power; nor can he escape responsibility 
if he does abuse it. Man has no right to misuse, or to treat 
with unkindness, any animal committed to his charge. He 
has no right to give needless pain to a bird or a fish ora 
worm. His treatment of any one of these creatures must be 
the treatment that is consistent with his likeness to God— 
who is Love. He who hurts any animal, except in love, 
dishonors God who gave him his power over the animals, 
and who will hold him responsible for its use. 

God created man in his own image, in the image of God created 
he*him ; male and female created he them (v. 27). God is more 
than one; but man is less than one. God is plural even in 
his unity. Man is a fraction in his oneness, The masculine 
man is not a man apart from the feminine man. The man 
who was made in the image of God was made both “ male 
and female.” The man who is the “lord of creation” is man 
plus woman. Man masculine is not given dominion over 
man feminine, but man masculine and man feminine are 
together, in their dual oneness, given dominion and power 
over whatever is below them. 

God saw everything that he had made, and, behold, i was very 


good(y.31). If man could see God’s works as God sees them, 


man could see more of goodness in them than he is now able 
to. It is because of man’s limitations, and because of man’s 
departure from God’s likeness, that man sees so many flaws 
in God’s works, and is so prompt to pass upon their defects. 
The nearer a man approaches to the image of God, the more 
of good can he see in the works and ways of God, and the 
less will he be inclined to see flaws and defects inthem. The 
readier a man is to see evil in God’s works, the fuller is 
the evidence that he is a fallen man. 

There was evening and there was morning, the sixth day 
God’s days begin with the evening. Darkness is before the 
light. Night precedesday. Sorrow comes before joy. There 
is comfort in this truth. Whatever is in the present, there 
are better things to come. When shadows and darkness are 
round about us, we may look forward hopefully for the com- 
ing dawn, Even all of our earthly life is the evening, to be 
followed by the night and sleep of death. Then cometh the 
resurrection morning, and the eternal day has begun. 


“ Not first the bright, and after that the dark,— 
But first the dark, and after that the bright; 
First the thick cloud, and then the rainbow’s aro, 
First the dark grave, then resurrection light.” 


On the seventh day God finished his work which he had made ; 
and he rested on the seventh day (v. 2). Rest is as important 
in its place as work. He who works with a will can rest 
with a will, He who cannot rest at the proper time cannot 
work as he should at other times. There are men who never 
need special rest, because their work at all times is so much 
like rest. But rest is not to stand in the way of work. God 
finished his work which he was doing, before he rested from 
his work. When we can rest without neglecting our work, 
we can safely imitate God in his resting. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


We begin now, for the fourth time in twenty-two years, the 
study of the Book of Genesis, It may be well, therefore, to 
call the attention of our scholars to some of the peculiarities 
of this truly wonderful book. Those are utterly mistaken 
who think that there is not much that is profitable in Genesis. 
Rightly read and understood, it is one of the most wonderful 
and profitable books in all the Bible. Look, in the first place, 
at the tremendous sweep of time that this book covers. The 
whole Bible, according to Ussher’s chronology, which is that 
placed in the margins of our Bibles, covers about four thou- 
sand one hundred years, from the creation of Adam to the 
last of the apostles. Of this, Genesis covers about two thou- 
sand three hundred years, or more than half of what we call 
“Bible times.” All the rest of the books of the Bible to- 
gether do not cover such a sweep of years as does this one, 
excepting only the Gospel of John. That goes back to before 
the creation of this world, while Genesis takes us back to the 
time when God first created anything. How far this is in 
years no one can tell, for the Bible does not reveal it to us, 
and science has no means of ascertaining this fact. 

But perhaps the greatest peculiarity of this book lies in 
the fact that it is the book of “beginnings,” as the name 
Genesis indicates, In it you will find the beginnings of many 
things. It will be a most interesting study for the teacher 
to find out how many “ beginnings” Genesis speaks about. 
They are all found in the first thirteen chapters. For exam- 
ple, there is the beginning of matter, of vegetable life, of 
animal life, of man, of sin, of redemption, of sacrifice, and of 
the Jewish race. These are only some of these highly inter- 
esting “ beginnings” of which we find the narrative in this 
book. You can find out others for yourself. 

But there is another way of putting this matter of the be- 
ginnings of Genesis that I would like to have teacher and 
scholar mark, and according to which we shall regulate our 
own study of this book in large measure. In order to make 
it more easily remembered, I will put it in alliterative form. 

We have, then, in this book, the beginning of 


LORY, 
UILT, 
RACE, 
LORY. 

Thus we have in the lesson for to-day man’s original glory. 
Then come in future lessons man’s guilt, God’s grace, and a 
promise of a new and greater glory that God will yet give 
to man. 

Turn now to man’s original glory. In what did this con- 
sist? Evidently it consisted in his being made in the image 
of God. We are not able to say what this implied in all its 
relations, but of one or two things we may be sure. One is, 
that to man was given the power of choice. In a very true 
sense this made him a kind of king, who could do as he 
pleased. He was not a mere machine, acting as he did sim- 
ply because he was so constructed. His was the power to say 
“No,” or “ Yes,” and to act accordingly. In this respect he 
stood above all the brute creation, and directed his own 
future. Alas that he so misused this wonderful power as to 





bring misery on himeelf and all who have followed him. 














































































But we shall deal with this in future lessons, so we will not 

dwell on it to-day, but will confine ourselves to this original 

glory for which God intended him. 

Since God made man in his own image, and, since God is 

love, man had the capacity to love, his first duty (and privi- 

lege) was to love the Lord his God with all his heart, and to 

love his fellow-men as himself, And, if he had only carried 

out this fandamental principle of his nature, he would never 

have fallen as he did. Originally man did love God, and was 
always glad to hold communion with him. Only when he 
went astray from this divinely implanted principle did his 
misery really begin. From what has been said, we may 
easily infer that the ideal man is one in whom this most 
essential feature of God’s character is reproduced. To be 
like God again, we must love once more as God intended we 
should do. If you want an answer to the question “ How 
God-like is a man?” you must first ask, “ How much does the 
man love?” If he loves little, he is very little like God, 
If he loves much, he is more like God. If he loves perfectly, 
then he is as much like God as a human creature can be, 
Now, if we begin to measure men by this true standard, we 
shall see, more clearly than we usually do, how far man fell 
when he turned away from God and his love. The vast 
majority of mankind does not love God at all, and has but 
little love for its fellow-creatures. Wars, hatreds, jealousies, 
lawsuits, murders, and all mauner of evils, fill the world, and 
we seem almost as far as ever from that state of society which 
God desires, 

The first glory, of which our lesson speaks, was of very 
short duration. We do not know how long it lasted, but the 
Bible gives us the impression that it came to a swift and sud- 
den end. Blessed be God that, when it perished, he came to 
restore it; and in our next lesson we shall not only see how 
man fell, but also how God began at once to lift himup again. ° 

New York City. 


HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 





The Beginning.—We begin the new year with new studies 
of olden times,—so old that for some of the events we have 
no date, only that it was “in the beginning.” Everything 
but God must have had a beginning, and only God could 
have created all things. What eye was there to see the 
works of God as he created’ them? What pen wrote of the 
beginnings of light, of the shining sun, the stars, the earth 
with its first covering of green, of fruit-bearing trees, and the 
living things in the sea and upon the land? It was God who 
looked and saw that his work was good. He afterwards gave: 
to men a knowledge of what he had done. They in turn 
repeated the story to others, Scarcely a nation of people has 
ever been found who did not have some stories of the creation 
of the world and the beginnings of man and animals, Pic- 
tures carved on stones have been found which show some of 
the things which happened while the world was new. It 
was not very long before men had some knowledge of writing, 
and records were kept. He who had created watched all 
that his creatures did, and how the story should be kept and 
handed down, then written,—accounts of the first people, the 
first home, the beginnings of things, which we, thousands of 
years later, are studying to-day. (It would be. unwise for 
the teacher to suggest, or even tell, some of the theories as to 
statements in Genesis; but the one who teaches must be 
thoroughly prepared to answer any of the doubts of Bible 
story which children may have heard, and may repeat as if 
unanswerable.) What is the first verse of Genesis? Those 
few words tell us when the heavens and earth were created, 
and who was the Maker, or Creator. Read all of that first 
chapter carefully. Think of the dim twilight, before day 
begins, when no form or shape can be clearly seen; 80, at 
first, was the formless, empty earth. 

And God Said.—See if you can find ten times, in this 
chapter, these words “ And God said.” One after another, the 
light, land and sea, grass and tree, sun and star, all were 
made at his command. Ina psalm of praise we read of the 
work of creation: “For he spake, and it was done; he com- 
manded, and it stood fast.” Again we read, “ By the word of 
the Lord were the heavens made; and all the host of them 
by the breath of his month.” We cannot tell how,—whether 
everything sprang into life or growth at his command, or 
if he started it at his word, and in his own time perfected 
that which he had begun. We read of the days of creation. 
The word “day” probably does not mean our measure of 
twenty-four hours; rather, equal periods of time, we cannot 
tell how long. A day like ours, when it seems to us as if the 
sun rises in the east and sets in the west, could not have 
been when light and darkness, land and sea, were first divided 
from each other; for the sun was not created until the fourth 
day. Peter warns us not to forget that “one day is with the 
Lord as « thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” 

In His Own Image.—W hat is our first golden text for the 
year? In the twenty-sixth verse we read, “ And God said, 





“Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.” To 


whom did God speak? John, the beloved disciple, who 
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seemed to know the mind of Jesus more nearly than any one 
else, wrote of the beginning. He called Jesus the Word, 
because he is the mind of God shown to us. His life and his 
coming made us know and understand more of God the 
Father; for in Jesus was God’s will revealed to us, in his 
form the Father’s face was turned toward us, John wrote in 
the first verse of his Gospel, “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
Whom did John call the Word? In the beginning the 
three-in-one God said, “‘ Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness.” Was it the body made in the image of God, 
who is a spirit? Jt was the soul or spirit which dwells 
within the body,—the part that thinks, understands, remem- 
bers, and loves. The body will return to dust, but the soul 
can never die. So God created them, the first man and the 
first woman. 

Subdue It, and Have Dominion.—God blessed the pair he 
created, made them happy, joyful, everything provided for 
their comfort, and they knew no want. He gave them the 
earth to use,—all it could produce, whatever might grow on 
it, or be found in it or under its surface. He gave them 
power over all the animals, every living thing on land, in 
the air, or in the sea, They were to care for and kindly 
keep or use any created thing, and have control over all. 
He gave them all the various kinds’ of food, vegetables, 
grains, fruits, and food for the different animals, just such as 
was fitted for them. Have you found how often, in the first 
chapter of Scripture, God saw his work, that it was good? 
But when all was done, the home complete, the man and 
woman blessed and provided for, then God saw that “it was 
very good.” 

Finished.—Thus by his word “‘the heaven and the earth were 
finished, and all the host of them.” Sun and stars shining 
each in its own place, worlds moving in perfect time, cloud 
and wind, dew and raindrops, sun rays and night shadows, 
all as the great Creator had planned. Do you wonder that 
we read of that time that “the morning stars sang together. 
and all the sons of God [the angels] shouted for joy”? God 
ended his work and rested, ceased from work, for it was done 

The Sabbath—Then God gave to man a precious, everlast- 
ing gift,—a rest-day, a holy time to be kept forever for him 
who set it apart from work and labor. Hundreds of years 
after that time God spoke amid thunders and lightnings on a 
mountain, when he gave the Ten Commandments. Which 
one begins with the word “remember”? What is the reason 
given in the fourth commandment why we should remember ? 
Is one-seventh of the time too much to give to the One who 
created us in his likeness, and gave all things which prove 
his wisdom and his love? 

‘ Lowisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY MRS, ROXANA BEECHER PREUSZNER.! 


As these hints are intended for first primary grade, or 
children under seven years of age, extreme simplicity and 
singleness of thought is the aim. 

Bring into the class several stars of whatever style and 
material you choose, show them, asking what they are; if 
any of the children have ever made any, allow them to tell 
about it; if any can draw a star, allow that. By questions 
lead them to see that these are not real stars. Call upon 
those who have seen real stars to tell where they were, how 
they looked, and the difference between ours and those. We 
made these “make believe” stars, but Jehovah Jesus made 
all the real ones (John 1 : 3), giving them their shining light 
and taking care of them. Suggest that it might be nice to 
live on a star. Allow expression of their feelings, then say 
you think so, for we live on one (planet),—a star that Jeho- 
vah made ready aud beautiful for us, for our very own. It was 
long, long ago. Father and mother know about it, but it was 
long before they were born. Jehovah Jesus loved us before 
our star was “fixed over,” and chose us for his own (Eph. 
1: 4), and wanted us to live here. 

The remodeling of an old building or garment may illus- 
trate the making of something beautiful from unsightliness 
through thought, love, work. As the children and the sub- 
ject are both at the “ beginnings,” let us give the truth as we 
now know it, and reduce to a minimum the things to be un- 
yearned. Do not try to teach duration or explain it. Avoid 
the word “day,” for it misleads. Make seven circles, a familiar 
figure, say we will call them “cycles” to-day. Provide white, 
sky-blue, brown, and green crayons. Cut out at home (unless 
you draw rapidly) gilt sun and stars, and silver new moon, 
some fish, birds, and well-known animals. 

Lesson.—Remind of God’s beautiful new name (Father of 
Lights) and his giving of every good gift. Let the class 
name some (of nature). Tell that they were not always here. 
Our star was damp, cold, dark. Suggest that as mama 
sometimes makes a pretty new dress for baby, so Jehovah 
Jesus “made over” the star. Think of his name, “Father 
of Lights.” What would he do first? (The requirements 


1 Nore.—During the temporary illness of Miss Julia E. Peck, the 





are obvious, and questions not hard to arrange. We most 
have (1) Light, and why; (2) A place in the sky; (3) Land 
for life, animal and plant,—“plants” first ; (4) Light alone not 
warm enough; (5) Fish and birds could live on vegetation; 
(6) Animals for man’s use.) j 

First Cycle.—In the upper half, with the flat crayon, make 
up-springing rays for light. Talk as you work; print “day” on 
them—“night” below. Review: What did Jehovah Jesusdo 
in the first cycle? 

Second.—U pper half sky-blue ; lower, water, a little lighter. 

Third.—The brown land, grass, bushes, and fruit-trees. 

Fourth.—Reproduce third cycle, adding sun, moon, and 
stars. 

Fifth.—Reproduce what is already made, adding fish in 
water, birds in sky (pinned on). 

Sizth—Reproduce as before, and pin on the animals. 
Review, cycle by cycle, as what Jehovah Jesus “did next.” 
Everything beautiful, new, good, ready for us. So Jehovah 
Jesus gave to a beautiful strong spirit a body he had made 
for him, one like ours, and named him Adam. He might be 
lonesome, so a lovely woman, Eve, was made to be with him. 
Add the names in capital letters to the sixth cycle. Tell 
that everything was given to them, the beasts all minded 
them, that next Sunday we will hear about their home. 

Review again, the stars all done. We see it was lovely; so 
did Jehovah and the angels, who were glad and sang praises. 
Jehovah Jesus wesn’t tired, but was through work, so we 
call it “rested.” Seventh cycle: Rest. Now let them tell 
of the best or most important thing made, encouraging and 
comparing answers till Adam is given, the lesson title, 

Golden Text.—Jehovah Jesus thou_ht of us, loved us, 
worked for us, made us like himself, to think, love, work. 


Thinking. 
for Loving. 


Head clear and strong. 

Heart loving and true 

Hands willing and ready, Working. 
Chicago, Ill. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








| DIGNITY BRINGS DUTY. 





GOD HAS SET MAN 
THE EARTH 


SUBDUE 
THE TREE CULTIVATE 
OVER THE BEAST TO PROTECT IT. 








| GIVE AN ACCOUNT OF THY STEWARDSHIP. 





IN THE IMAGE OF GOD. | 





THINK. 

LEARN. 
ABLE TO CHOOSE. 

BE HOLY. 





“So Esau despised his birthright.” 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“The perfect world by Adam trod.” 
‘Come, thou almighty King.” 

** Welcome, sweet day of rest.” 

“He leadeth me! Oh, blessed thought.” 
“ How firm a foundation.” 

“* My Father is rich in houses and lands.” 
** God be with you till we meet again.” 

** God's almighty arms are round me.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F. B.S. 


Tur Basyionrans’ CONCEPTION OF CREATION. —- In 
striking contrast with the archaic dignity of the simple ma- 
jestic record of God’s creation of man by the divine ‘fiat, 
“ Let us make man in our own image,” are most of the gro- 
tesque and fantastic distortions interwoven with the traditions 
of the various mythologies of Oriental paganism. So far as 
can be ascertained from the Egyptian records, although religion 
and religious traditions more closely underlay the daily life 
of that marvelous people than of any other nation of anti- 
quity, yet nowhere were the traditions more inconsistent and 
illogical. Far more explicit and distinct was the Chaldean 
record of creation, although it is evident that in later times 
grotesque and monstrous fables had been engrafted on a 
simpler and more primitive belief. Until the recent discov- 
eries in Chaldea and Babylonia, our only source of informa- 
tion was the account of Berosus, who gives what we may 
reasonably accept as the belief of the Chaldeans of his day. 
He was a priest of Belos at Babylon, about B.C. 260. He 
tells us that in the beginning all was darkness and warfare, in 
which were generated monstrous animals of strange and pecu- 
liar forms; some with wings and two heads, some half man 





‘twrimacy hints will be written by Mrs. Preuszner.—Tuxz Epiror. 


’ + 
various others. They were ruled by a woman whose name 
signifies the sea. ‘The god Bel split the woman in twain; 
of one half of her he made the heaven, of the other half the 
earth, and destroyed the monsters. He split the darkness, 
and divided the heaven and earth asunder, and put the world 
in order. He then commanded one of the gods to cut off his 
head, and to mix the blood which flowed forth with the 
earth to form men therewith, and beasts that could bear the 
light. So man was made, and was intelligent, being a par- 
taker of the divine wisdom. [Bel also made the stars, and 
the sun and moon, and the five planets,” It is interesting to 
note how the exhumation of the Babylonion tablets and 
cylinders has enabled us to trace backward the gradual ac- 
cretion of legend and fable upon an older primeval tradition. 
Berosus gives us the popular belief of the priesthood two 
centuries and a half before Christ. The Chaldean tablets re- 
veal to us what was the tradition of two thousand years 
earlier. This is the most remarkable illustration which we 
have yet had of the rapid degeneracy of man’s conceptions of 
spiritual things, where revelation has been forgotten. The 
Genesis legends of the tablets, which we may call the story 
of the creation and fall, though much longer and fuller than 
the record in Genesis, yet in its principal outlines shows a 
barbarous agreement with the scriptufal record. Stil, there 
had already been introduced various divinities, and a re- 
markable account of a war in heaven against the powers of 
evil, after whose defeat the universe is created in successive 
stages, and culminates in the creation of man, who is made 
upright and free from evil, and endowed by the gods with 
the faculty of speech. The fair conclusion to be drawn from 
these discoveries iz, that the Assyrian aceount was derived 
from an original, which was the basis of the Mosaic history, 
colored and distorted, as time went on, by local superstitions, 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


“Tw ouR Own ImaGE.”— Moslems base their objection toand 
prohibition of pictures and images of man on the ground that 
he is made in the image of God. I have been amused to see the 
grave air with which a Mohammedan will lift the picture of 
a man, draw his knife gently across the part representing the 
neck, and then contemplate the work of art with evident 
pleasure. The head being severed from the body, of course 
no part could be regarded as a complete image! Coming to 
the mouth of a deep cave, which a company of friends had 
been exploring in Upper Galilee one summer day, I found an 
assembly of villagers. Many of the women were tattooed in 
the most extravagant fashion. A reverend-looking sheikh 
protested that he did not like tattooing. I asked him why. 
“Why!” he exclaimed; “ought a man ever to deface or 
destroy the work and image of God?” Mohammedan doc- 
tors teach that all makers of pictures and images shall be 
confronted with their work at the day of judgment, and 
commanded to put life into them, which not being able todo, 
they shall be condemned at once to the everlasting fires. 
Holman Hunt was warned of this by the sheikh under 
whose protection he lived while painting ‘‘ The Scape-Goat” 
in “ the wilderness.” 

“ HE SHALL HAVE Dominion,” ETC.—There is a reminis- 
cence of this in the Jewish tradition which says, that when 
God had made the man he stood upon his feet, and all the 
creatures came to bend down before him. 

“Createp He Toem.”—It is part of Talmudic teaching, 
often repeated, that when God first formed Adam he had two 
faces,—one before and one behind. This is also “supported” 
by reference to Psalm 139 : 5, reading “thou hast formed me, 
before and behind.” Then was Adam cut into two parts, of 
one of which God made Eve. 

“AND THERE WAS EVENING, AND THERE WAS MORNING.” 
—The night in the East is the first part of the day. A new 
day begins when the sun sets, and the night is counted to 
the day which follows. Thus “ Wednesday night” with us, 
is “ Thursday night” in the East. 

Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS, 


FOR THE TEACHER, 


1, Genesis.—How many times have the International 
lessons gone through the Bible? How many years have 
been taken for each survey? How many years are we to 
take for the course begun to-day? How can we make this 
study most valuable tous? Who wrote the book of Genesis? 
When did he live? What other writings of his have we? 
In what language did he write? 

2. Tue Creation (Gen. 1 : 1-25).—How did Moses get 
his knowledge of the creation of the universe? How does 
the Mosaic account agree with the traditions of different 
races? How is it confirmed by the sciences of geology and 
astronomy? How does the general agreement of the Bible 
and science in regard to the order of creation make it neces- 
sary to believe in the inspiration of the Bible? How, in the 





and half horse, some with fishes’ tails and dogs’ heads, and 


account of the six creative days, must the word “day” be 
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understood? If the nebular hypothesis is true, how is it 
consistent with Genesis? If the theory of evolution is true, 
how does it agree with the scriptural account of origins? 

3. Man’s Nature: “In Our ImaGe” (vs. 26, 27).— Why, 
in the original of verse 26, is “us” plural, while “make” is 
singular? (2 Cor. 13:14) What are the reasons for be- 
lieving that, even if God did form the other animals by evo- 
lution from each other, the soul of man required a new 
creation? What fuller account of the creation of man have 
we? (Gen. 2:7.) Since “God is a spirit,” how can man 
be made after his likeness? How can we increase that like- 
ness? (2 Cor. 3: 18.) How is this dominion man must 
assume, a consequence of that likeness? (Deut. 10 : 14.) 
What are some of the things, without and within, of which 
man should obtain the mastery? What in verse 27 shows 
that woman, as well as man, is in God’s image? , What fuller 
account of the creation of woman have we? (Gen. 2; 21-24.) 
What are some of the joys of human existence that spring 
from the fact that humankind were created male and female? 

4. Man’s Work: “Have Dominion” (vs, 28-31). How 
are children a blessing to the world? In what ways does a 
large family enrich the character of its members? What 
are some of the various kinds of fruit that should be borne 
by the sons of the Creator? What command regarding 
fruit-bearing did Christ give? (John 15: 5,8.) How has 
man obeyed God’s command to subdue the earth? What 
notewortliy conquests has he yet to make? In verse 28 is 
mentioned our power for conquest; what is it?. Verse 29 
hints at the reason why all God’s works should be especially 
dear to man; what is this reason? Verse 30 introduces 
color; what do nature’s lovely colors show about God? 
“Herbs for food,’—when was meat granted men to eat? 
(Gen. 9: 3.) What assurance of comfort may we draw from 
the mere fact that God passed in review everything in the 
universe? What, besides verse 31, proves to you that the 
Bible is the most cheery and optimistic of books? 

5. Man’s Rest: “Tue Seventh Day” (vs. 1-3), In 
which “day” of creation are we living now? In what sense 
only were all things finished at the end of the sixth day? 
What are some of the great things that, even yet, are only 
begun? How does God’s “resting” differ from man’s? 
Why must we assign a superhuman origin to the observance 
of the seventh day as a day of rest? What has been the 
result of all attempts to substitute other periods of rest and 
labor for this of seven days? What are some of the proofs 
that God blessed the seventh day ? 


TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING, 


1. For what reasons isthe Book of Genesis especially worth 
studying? 2. What points in the story of creation most 
glorify God? And what most glorify man?. 3. The revela- 
tion of this truth—that all men are children of the same 
heavenly Father—what has it done for the world? 4. What 
are some of the beautiful and true features.of the Mosaic 
account of creation that make it seem impossible that Moses 
or any. man could have invented the account? 5. How is 
mankind carrying out the commands of this lesson? And 
what of the rewards promised in it is he reaping? 6. What 
six arguments for the observance of one day in seven as aday 
of rest-seem strongest to you? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. What is the first book of the Bible? 2. Who wrote it? 
8. When? 4. The last book? 5. Whowroteit? € When? 
7. Who made man? 8. How did God honor man? 9, 
How did he bless and enrich. him? 10. Who made the 
Sabbath? 11. Why did he make it? 


Boston, Mass. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The command to “increase and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it,” considered from a sociological 
point of view, is one of the most significant in the Bible. To 
“subdue the earth” is to attain that mastery over the re- 
sources of nature which we cail wealth. The command asso- 
ciates this conquest with the increase of population, and the 
réplenishing of the earth with people. Some sociologists 
have held that this replenishing of the earth is the cause of 
poverty, rather than of wealth, and that the great danger of 
society lies in over-population. They have alleged a con- 
stant tendency of population to outrun subsistence, the 
former advancing by multiplication, while the latter grows 
only by addition. 

* To this theory the newer sociologists—notably Carey, 
Spencer, and Greg—have opposed the fact that the “ pressure 
of population upon subsistence” is constantly seen in the 
earlier stages of social growth, when men are few, and that 
it disappears with the increase of numbers, and the union of 
strength this makes possible. The savage is always poor, 
and generally hungry. The Patagonian, for instance, 
with a thin population in a fairly fertile country, suffers 
from want of food half the time. The civilized man has 
abundance, and hunger can arise only from special calamities 
or imperfect distribution of wealth. In America some two 





hundred and fifty thousand Indians once possessed the na- 


tional area, and hardly got a living out of it. Now it is 
replenished by a population two hundred and fifty times as 
large, who can live comfortably and enjoy abundance. That 
the difference is not one merely of race, is shown by the 
sufferings and hardships of the early settlers from Europe, 
and the much lower standard of comfort sixty or a hundred 
years ago than at present. 

The economists come back to the Bible point of view. 
They begin to see that the increase of the species means a 
progressive conquest of nature’s resources, so that the share. 
which falls to each person increases with the increase of the 
number of persons. Where it is otherwise, somebody is to 
blame. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Men (and that includes women) are God’s, because he cre- 
ated them. They were formed in the image and likeness of 
God, and they have a duty to conform to that standard as 
fully as is possible. 

All the power they possess, and whatever is theirs, came 
from God as a free gift. They are to use all as he would 
have them, and they are accountable to him for such use. 

At the beginning all the works of God were good in his 
sight. If they are not so now, it is man, and not God, who is 
responsible for the change. 

Work is a duty in its time, and so is rest. He who is like 
God in his working, should be like God in his resting. In 
right work and in right rest God is honored and man is 
benefited. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Man could never have power over nature except by the 
gift and grace of God. Let man therefore use his power as 
God’s representative. 

Gardening, or farming, seems to have been man’s primary 
ocenpation. Caring for the lower animals seems to have 
been’ included in man’s first duty. 

There is an argument for vegetarians in the statements of 
this lesson. It was to the vegetable kingdom that man was 
originally directed for his food. 

Reproduction, after its kind, was, from the beginning, a 
feature in all animal and vegetable nature. God planned at 
the start for progressive life in this world. 

The heavens and the earth are God’s. And all which God 
made was good. 

Rest as well as work is holy in God's sight. 





LESSON HELPS FOR THE QUARTER. 


The books of Genesis and Exodus have been more com- 
mented upon than any others of the Old Testament, except 
possibly Isaiah and the Psalms, This is due partly to their 
own interest as the earliest authentic histories in the world’s 
literature, and partly to the controversies as to their authen- 
ticity, their antiquity, and their trustworthiness, 

Of the older commentaries those of Luther and Calvin 
still have value. So much as covers five chapters in the 
former has been published in English by Henry Coles (Edin- 
burgh, 1858), while Calvin’s work was translated by Thomas 
Thymme (1578), and again by John King in 1847-50 (Edin- 
burgh: Clark). 

Among English commentators, Andrew Fuller (1806), and 
Dr. Robert 8. Candlish (1842), are praised by Mr. Spurgeon. 
The commentary of C. H. H. Wright (1859) is for gtudents of 
the Hebrew text; while those of Isaac Williams, The Begin- 
nings of Genesis (London: Rivington. 1861), and Charles 
Groves (Macmillan. 1861), are for a wider circle. With the 
publication of Bishop Colenso’s work, in 1862-79, a livelier 
polemic interest arose. J. G. Murphy’s (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. 1863) is one of the ablest of the commentaries thus 
suggested. Others are those by Christopher Wordsworth 
(London, 1864), and by Bishop Harold Browne in the 
Speaker’s Commentary (New York: Scribner. 1872). Dean 
Alford supplied a (posthumous) commentary and revised 
version of Genesis, and part of Exodus (London: Isbister. 
1872). To Bishop Ellicott’s Old Testament Commentary, 
Dr. Payne Smith contributed the portion on Genesis (New 
York: Datton. 1882), and Dr. Marcus Dods has written the 
volume in The Expositor’s Bible (New York: Armstrong. 
1893). Especially for preachers are The Biblical Illustrator, 
by the Rev. Joseph Exell, in which Genesis fills two vol- 
umes and Exodus one (New York: Randolph). Spence and 
Exell’s Pulpit Commentary, in which Genesis, by Thomas 
Whytehead, has reached its eighth edition (New York: Arm- 
strong) ; and The Sermon Bible, Vol. L.: Exodus to 2 Samuel 
(New York: Armstrong. 1889). The sermons of Charles 
Kingsley on The Gospel of the Pentaieuch, of F. D. Maurice 
on The Patriarchs and Law-Givers of the Old Testament, 
and Frederick Robertson’s Notes on Genesis (New York: 
Macmillan), are rich in suggestions. To these are to be 
added the popular handbooks of J. Comper Gray in the first 
volume of his Biblical Museum, which covers Genesis and 
Exodus (New York: Randolph. 1887), and Marcus Dods 
(Edinburgh: Clark). 

Of American writers, George Bush leads off with his sensi- 





ble Notes (2 vols. New York: Newmann. 1838), followed 
by Professor Samuel H. Turner (New York. 1851),—learned 
and dry. Dr. M. W. Jacobus’s Notes (New York: Carter. 
1867) make considerable use new materials, Professor 
H. Cowles’s The Pentateuch (New York: Appleton. 1874) 
treats the book topically, and not by formal comment. 

The German writers are very numerous. The most useful 
are Otto von Gerlach on the Pentateuch (Trans. Edin- 
burgh : Clark. 1860); J. P. Lange, supplemented by Tayler 
Lewis (New York: Scribners. 1869); C. F. Keil on the 
Pentateuch (3 vols., 3d edition. Edinburgh: Clark. 1878); 
August Dillman’s recast of Knobel’s work (5th edition. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 1886); and Franz Delitzsch’s New Com- 
mentary on Genesis (Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scrib- 
ner. 1889). The two last deal with the-theories of Kuenen 
and Wellhausen. These, as also the views of Professor 
Robertson Smith, are discussed in Dr. H. H. Stebbins’s Study 
of the Pentateuch (Boston: George H. Ellis. 1881); in Dr. 
W. H. Green’s Moses and the Prophets (New York: Carter. 
1883); by Professor James Robertson of Glasgow, in The 
Early Religion of Israel (New York: Randolph. 1892) ; and 


‘by Professor E. Cone Bissell, in Genesis Printed in Colors 


(Hartford: Belknap & Warfield. 1893). 

The commentators on Exodus are less numerous. Here 
again Dr. J. G. Murphy (Boston. 1874), and Canon F. C, 
Cook in the Bible Commentary (New York: Scribner. 1872), 
and George Rawlinson in Bishop Ellicott’s Old Testament 
Commentary (New York: Dutton. 1882), rank among the 
best; while Professor T. R. Birk’s The Exodus of Israel 
(London. 1863) is a direct reply to Bishop Colenso. In the 
Expositor’s Bible, Dean Chadwick of Armagh has treated 
Exodus with historical rather than spiritual scholarship 
(New York: Armstrong. 1890). In Spence and Exell’s Pulpit 
Commentary, Exodus, by Canon George Rawlinson, is in its 
third edition (New York: Randolph). To these may be 
added the handbook of Dr. James Macgregor (Edinburgh; 
Clark). George Bush’s Notes (New York: 1841) stand 
alone in our American literature. Among the Germans, 
August Dillman’s recast of Knobel is the most important 
critical work. J. P. Lange, edited by Professor C. M. Mead 
(New York: Scribner), is no better or worse than the series. 

On the history contained in these books, Stanley’s History 
of the Jewish Church (New York: Scribner. 1863) may be 
used. Dr, Geikie’s Hours with the Bible (New edition. New 
York: Pott. 1893) needs no commendation. Dr. J, H. 
Kurtz’s History of the Old Covenant, translated by Edersheim 
(8 vols. 2d ed. Edinburgh: Clark. 1870), and Dr. E. W. 
Hengstenberg’s History of the Kingdom of God under 
the Old Testament (2 vols. Edinburgh: Clark. 1871), are 
German in thoroughness, and are orthodox, as is Professor 
C. F. Oehler’s Old Testament Theology, edited by Professor 
George E. Day (New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1883). Of 
Dr. Edersheim’s popular Jewish history, written for the 
Religious Tract Society (New York and Chicago: Revell. 
1876), the two first volumes cover these books. Dr. 8, C. 
Bartlett’s Stone Lectures on The Sources of History in the 
Pentateuch (New York: Randolph. 1883), has merits, but it 
hardly fulfils the promise of its title. J. Monro Gibson, in 
The Ages before Moses, and The Mosaic Era (New York: 
Randolph. 1879 and 1881), are eminently fresh and read- 
able. Dr. E. P. Humphrey’s Sacred History to the Giving 
of the Law (New York. 1888) is worth consultation. The 
geography of the countries concerned is treated in Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull’s Kadesh-barnea (New York: Scribner. 1884). 

On the Egyptian side of the story, the best works are Pro- 
fessor E. W. Hengstenberg’s Egypt and the Books of Moses 
(Andover: Draper. 1843); George Ebers’s work with the same 
German title (Vol. I. Leipsic. 1868); William Osborn’s 
Israel in Egypt (London. 1856); and E. A. Wallis Budge’s 
Dwellers on the Nile (Chicago and New York: Revell. 1885). 

There is a large number of biographical studies of early 
biblical characters. Abraham, by H. G. Tomkins (London: 
Bagster. 1878), W. J. Deane in Men of the Bible series (New 
York: Randolph), and David R. Breed, D.D. (Chicago: 
Revell. 1886); Israel, by F. B. Meyer (Chicago: Revell); 
Joseph, by F. B. Meyer (Chicago: Revell), H. G. Tomkins 
(Chicago: Revell. 1891), and Dr. William R. Gordon (3d 
ed. New York: Wynkoop. 1868); Moses, by Dr. James 
Hamilton (London: Nisbet. 1878), Dr. William M. Taylor 
(New York: Harper. 1879), F. B. Meyer (Chicago and 
New York: Revell), G. Rawlinson in the Men of the Bible 
series (New York: Randolph), Thornley Smith (London: 
Hamilton. 1862), and J. J. Van Oosterzee (Edinburgh : 
Clark. 1876). 

Especially devoted to the Internatidnal lessons are (1) Dr. 
F. N. Peloubet’s annual volume of Select Notes, with Illus- 
trations, Maps, Pictures, Chronological Tables, etc. ; (2) Dr. 
George F. Pentecost’s Bible Studies on the lessons for 1894 
(Chieago and New York: Revell); (3) Illustrative Notes, by 
Jesse L. Hurlbut and Robert R. Dogherty (New York: 
Methodist Book Concern) ; (4) Standard Eclectic Commen- 


tary, by Professor E. B. Wakefield and J. W. McGarvey 


(Cincinnati: Standard Publishing Co.); and (5) Hints and 
Helps on the lesson, 1894, by D. J. and Joseph D. Burrell 
(New York: American Tract Society). 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
daniels 
CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN 
ORATORS.* 

The late George William Curtis was for many years a 
resident of West New Brighton, Staten Island, and was 
not only the most prominent citizen of the place, but 
also one for whom the residents grew to feel a neigh- 
borly affection, as well as pride. It was fitting, there- 
fore, that his death should be followed by a eulogy de- 
livered to Mr. Curtis’s fellow-townsmen by his lifelong 
friend and Staten Island neighbor, William Winter, 
himself a journalist and man of letters. This eulogy, 
now neatly printed in a little volume uniform with the 
author’s other works, is distinctly worth more notice 
than is usually needed by such productions, which are 
likely to be ephemeral and uncritical. Mr. Winter is a 
rhetorician and a sentimentalist, and it cannot truthfully 
be said that his rhetoric and sentiment are always com- 
pounded in a form which gives high value to his prose 
and verse; but, at his best, he is a writer whose deep 
feeling finds expression in graceful words, and who is 
especially commendable for his willingness to utter what 
he really thinks and experiences. In the present ad- 
dress, notwithstanding its necessary melancholy, there is 
none of the morbidness the author sometimes shows; and 
its value is manifest, not only in what it justly says in 
praise of Mr. Curtis, but also in some of its aphoristic 
utterances concerning the potency of ideal and spiritual 
elements in life. In one important particular, however, 
the address is nearly an absolute failure: it does not 
adequately apprehend or state George William Curtis’s 
high service, as editor, orator, and convention worker, in 
the purification of politics,—a service which is now recog- 
nized as freely by his political opponents as by his friends. 

As regards American orators, Mr. Winter seems to err, 
in the strict use of the words, when he says that “ Curtis 
was the last orator of the great school of Everett, Sum- 
ner, and Wendell Phillips,” and likewise, as the address 
goes on to state, a disciple of Webster and of Choate. 
The characterizations of these orators, as here given, 
remind us that the five can be said to constitute a school 
only in the broadest or chronological sense, their speeches 
being as unlike in matter and manner as the productions 
of the so-called Lake School in English verse. With 
this limitation in mind, however, one may well read and 
remember Mr. Winter’s fresh, accurate, and concise por- 
trayals of our masters of political or forensic oratory,— 
of Everett, whose “polished periods flowed from his lips 
with limpid fluency and delicious cadence,” but whose 
“art was distinctly obvious,” and of the “more magical 
voices,” Daniel Webster and Rufus Choate. Curtis 
himself, his eulogist thinks, was in external delivery 
more like Everett than like Webster, Choate, Phillips, 
or Sumner, but more affected than was Everett by that 
quality which is here called “‘ superlative moral fervor.” 
Indeed, as is elsewhere observed, “in this evanescent 
and vanishing World one thing, and only one thing, en- 
dures,—the spiritual influence of good. Out of nature, 
out of literature, out of art, out of character, that alone, 
transmuted into conduct, survives ensphered when all 
the rest has perished.” 

Other good things are contained in these few pages, 
which, because of their sincerity and originality, consti- 
tute a true book; but space can here be taken only for 
the author’s striking delineation (striking, notwithstand- 
ing its refulgent rhetoric, and its possible exaggeration 
in some details) of the oratory of the two chief Ameri- 
can masters of the art, Webster and Choate: “‘ Webster 
and Choate, each in a different way, were perfection. 
The eloquence of Webster had the affluent potentiality 
of the rising sun, of the lonely mountain, of the long, 
regular, successive surges of the resounding sea. His 
periods were as lucid as the light; his logic was irre- 
sistible; his facts came on in a solid phalanx of over- 
whelming power; his tones were crystal clear; his 
magnificent person towered in dignity, and seemed 
colossal in its imperial grandeur; his voice grew in vol- 
ume, as he became more and more aroused, and his 
language, glowing with the fire vi conviction, rose in 
swells, and broke, like the great ninth wave that shakes 
the solid crag. His speech, however, was addressed 
always to the reason, never to the imagination. The 
eloquence of Rufus Choate, on the other hand, was the 
passionate enchantment of the actor and the poet,—an 
eloquence in which you felt the rush of the tempest, and 
heard the crash of breakers, and the howling of frantic 


* George William Curtis: A eulogy delivered before the po of 
Staten Island, at the Castleton, St. George, February 24, 1893. By 
William Winter. 18m0, cloth, pp. iv, 113. New York: Macmillan 
&Co. 75 cents, 


gales, and the sobbing wail of homeless winds in bleak 
and haunted regions of perpetual night. He began 
calmly, often in a tone that was hardly more than a 
whisper; but as he proceeded the whole man was 
gradually absorbed and transfigured, as into a mountain 
of fire, which then poured forth, in one tumultuous and 
overwhelming torrent of melody, the iridescent splen- 
dors of description, and appeal, and humor, and pathos, 
and invective, and sarcasm, and poetry, and beauty,— 
till the listener lost all consciousness of self, and was 
borne away as on a golden river to a land of dreams. 
The vocabulary of that orator seemed literally to have 
no limit. His voice sounded every note, from a low, 
piercing whisper to a shrill, sonorous scream. His 
remarkable appearance, furthermore, enhanced the 
magic of his speech. The tall, gaunt, vital figure, the 
symmetrical head, the clustered hair,—once black, now 
faintly touched with gray,—the emaciated, haggard 
countenance, the pallid olive complexion, the proud 
Arabian features, the mournful flaming brown eyes, the 
imperial demeanor and wild and lawless grace, the 
poetic personality, commingled with the boundless re- 
sources of his eloquence to rivet the spell of altogether 
exceptional character and genius.” 





For Fifty. Years: Verses Written on Oceasion in the Course of 
the Nineteenth Century. By Edward E. Hale. (16mo, 
pp. 133. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.) 


If one were asked to name a few poets of Eastern 
Massachusetts, now that Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, 
Whittier, and Parsons are dead, and Holmes alone re- 
mains as a representative of the older group, perhaps 
Aldrich, Trowbridge, the younger Channing, Higginson, 
or Miss Guiney, might occur to mind, Certainly, one 
would hardly think to include the name of Edward 
Everett Hale; for though his industrious pen has pro- 
duced sermons, lectures, philanthropic papers, stories, 
editorials, and biographical sketches, not many know 
him as asinger. On occasion, however, for many years, 
he has fluently or feelingly expressed his thought in what 
he, with his constant modesty, would be the first to call 
verse rather than poetry, in the strict definition of the 
latter term. His ear is quick as regards metrical felicity, 
and his words come easily to the paper when he under- 
takes to versify. Of his poetical product he now pub- 
lishes a representative collection. There is unusual apti- 
tude in the quotation from another of his own,works 
which he prints on the title-page of this handsomely 
produced new volume: “If it were his (Frederic Ing- 
ham’s) duty to write verses, he wrote verses; to fight 
slavers, he fought slavers; to write sermons, he wrote 
sermons; and he did one of these things with just as 
much alacrity as another.” These hundred-and-thirty- 
three pages are divided into six parts: Ballads and his- 
tory ; college verses ; the war; translations; from sermons 
and the Bible; sonnets, valentines, birthdays, etc. Of 
these the first, third, and fifth are perhaps the best. As 
a humorous versifier, Dr. Hale displays an unexpected 
skill in the production of rattling lines and clever 
rhymes, which at times recall the prodigality of the In- 
goldsby Legends, Miss Kilmansegg, or A Fable for 
Critics. Of this power good examples are shown in The 
Story of a Dory, and The Ballad of Ben Franklin at 
the Inn. Anne Hutchinson’s Exile proyes that when to 
this verbal power is added a true historic spirit and an 
intensely human sympathy, a true poem results. Here 
and there, by a natural similarity, and not by the slight- 
est imitation, one is reminded of Whittier. A charac- 
teristic touch of originality is shown in the intentionally 
inartistic My Gold Mine,—“ a poem which I will give 
to any one who will put it in rhyme.” Readers will 
find an unconscious autobiography of the writer, as well 
as a direct stimulus to themselves, in some of the verses, 
as, for instance, in the one entitled Send Me. 


The English Religious Drama. By Katharine Lee Bates, 
Wellesley College. (12mo, pp. vii, 254. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) 


Attention was called in this column some time since 
to the richness and interestingness of the information 
and the selections presented in Mr. A. W. Pollard’s 
compact and rather inexpensive volume on English 
Miracle Plays. The same out-of-the-way but significant 
division of English literature is intelligently opened to 
the student and the general reader in Miss Katharine 
Lee Bates’s five chapters. The old miracle-plays and 
mysteries of middle-age England have, to tell the truth, 
almost no literary or artistic quality. They are decidedly 
inferior to the little Latin religious or semi-biblical dia- 
logues produced in Britain, nor can they challenge com- 
parison with similar products of the various languages 
of the Continent. But they show much coarse effective- 





ity, the intérldde, and the semi-allegorical drama in 
general, directly and logically preceded the Elizabethan, 
a study of this line of development is valuable to the 
student. Miss Bates’s volume, as its publishers correctly 
state, stands midway between the brief introduction to 
Mr. Pollard’s book and the extended work on Shake- 
speare’s Predecessors in the English Drama by the late 
John Addington Symonds. 


The New Reformation, and its Relation to Moral and Social 
Problems. By Ramsden Balmforth. (12mo, pp. viii, 159. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.) 


A “Contemporary Science Series” ought to be com- 
posed of thoughtful, weighty, and carefully digested 
treatises, instead of giving free admission to hasty, super- 
ficial, and generally valueless volumes, hardly outweigh- 
ing pamphlets or magazine articles. The library named 
has unquestionably contained some good material, but its 
swollen size and hurried appearance have not permitted 
anything like uniform excellence. For some reason, 
furthermore, its conductors have chosen to identify it 
with the extremest and most superficial hostility to 
Christianity. The present volume, one of the latest 
issues, is made up of articles contributed to the West- 
minster Review, and now somewhat enlarged, The 
author is apparently young, and certainly of immature 
mind, without power to correlate or express what he 
thinks he thinks, As nearly as can be gathered from 
his rather hazy pages, humanity, in his view, must re- 
form itse!f out of Christianity into a form of non-per- 
sonal physical theism which is neither pantheistic nor 
approachable. Such a divinity is consistent, as Mr, 
Balmforth sees it, with the existence of evil, which is 
otherwise, to his view, inexplicable. 


The Reasonable Christ: A Series of Studies, By George E. 
Merrill. (8vo, pp. 215. New York, Boston, and Chicago : 
Silver, Burdett, & Co.) 


This is a fresh, living, helpful book, free from theologi- 
cal formulas and conventional phrasing of all sorts. 
The author seeks to place himself in direct contact with 
the gospel story in its successive phases, and to realize 
the central personality of the story. The results in 
general coincide with those reached by the Church in 
its age-long study of those documents, and yet the put- 
ting is so fresh that it not only reads like something new, 
but actually is so,—the vision of the gospel story through 
afresh mind. Especially admirable is the chapter on 
Christ’s dealing with the questions of his day,—a point 
on which much extravagance has been put forward since 
the ministry became interested in social questions. With- 
out subscribing to every statement Mr. Merrill makes, it 
is possible to recommend it strongly, both to those whose 
view of our Lord’s personality and work is obscured by 
doubts, and to those who believe but would see him 
more clearly. 


Contemporary Scottish Verse. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Sir George Douglas, Bart. (16mo, pp. xxiii, 348. Lon- 
don and New York: Walter Scott. 1.) 


The stream of Scottish song has never ceased to flow 
sinice James I. went back from his captivity with his head 
full of Chaucer, In our own days, Scottish poets use 
English mostly, but many employ both dialects. Robert 
Buchanan, William B. Scott, and Andrew Lang are 
users of English alone; George Macdonald, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and the Earl of Southesk, employ both ; 
J. Logie Robertson and Alexander Anderson have 
achieved their success in the Doric. The former deals 
too much with Scotch thirst. The latter writes with ex- 
quisite pathos and humor of the home and its sanctities, 
His “ Bairnies Cuddle Doun” competes with Macdon- 
ald’s “‘ Waesome Carl” for the rank of the best Scotch 
poem since “Tam O’Shanter.” All these and other 
writers are represented in this anthology, which is made 
up from living writers. 


Dream Life and Real Life: A Little African Story, By Olive 
Schreiner, author of The Story of an African Farm, and 
Dreams. (12mo, pp. 91. Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 


This book, small as it is, contains not one story, but 
three. They are almost as vivid, as clear cut, and as 
unwholesome, as the longer story which made the 
author’s reputation. One feels that while the author is 
an interesting personality, and capable of great things, 
she had better have “ held her hand frae inkhorns ” until 
she found more solid ground under her feet. 


The Newly Recovered Gospel of St. Peter. With a Full Account 
by J. Rendel Harris. (12mo, paper, pp. 67. New York: 
James Pott & Co. 50 cents.) 


This is a popular account of the important “find” 
made at Akhmim in Egypt, with a notice of other dis- 
coveries which cast light on the Scriptures, and a careful 





ness or rude wit ; and since the miracle-play, the moral- 


exposition of the value of this discovery. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season 7 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 

Lealtle to ete aco y, at the time of 
ng to press, what number of copies will 
ired. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, . The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a ition in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
dt will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
dar rates. 





For nervous debility and dyspepsia use 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Dr. 8. H. 
Chapman, New Haven, Ct., says: “I have 
used it to a considerable extent in practice, dur- 
ing the past three years, and have found it a 
valuable remedy in nervousdebility and atonic 
dyspepsia.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Too many to print; thatis why we never 
use testimonials in our advertising. e are con- 
stantly receiving them from all parts of the world, 
accompanied with photographs of beautiful babies. 

e Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Ak is the best infant's food. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


The Philadelphia Imstitate for the 
cure of stammering, stuttering. 
all impediments in ech. Can refer to 





John D. Wattles & oo. publishers of The 


“a ee top Lge ss hiet, to 1033 
or e pamphlet, free? 
Spring Garden Street, Puiiadet hia, Pa. 
EDW. 8. JOHNSTON, 
Principal and Founder. 








OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor wel 41 Tr t Street. B Masa. 


NOW READY ™5.is"5¢"* 

















PLT A, 
Ladies’ Journal 


THE BREST JOURNAL FOR LADIES AND 
FAMILIES, containing the LATEST AND BEST 
FASHIONS; PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED; A 
MAMMOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF FASH- 
IONS; NUMEROUS COMPLETE STORIES of 
absorbing interest, and the beginning of a NEW 
AND ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY, entitled 


“SUCH IS THE LAW;” 
besides new music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, etc. 
‘Phe most complete magazine for ladies published. 
Price, 30 cents; yearly, $4, including the Christ- 
mas number. All newsdealers and 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York. 
83 and 85 Duane &t., one door east of Broadway. 


#@ Subscriptions received for any periodical, 
foreign or domestic. 


S \ Se 
TheYoun 













fae) Hundreds of sets of 

™ The Century 

® Dictionary 

have been purchased 

as presents to pas- 
tors, Sunday-school 

workers, and friends, 
as wellas for wedding 

ma 6gifts. J/tés the most 
«welcome gift that can 
be ak Where 
friends unite the cost 
to each is small. 
The illustrated pamphlet describing it costs five 

a@-cent stamps. Mention Sunday-School Times. 

Tue Century Co., Union Square, N. Y. City, 


~» JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Gere “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
83 East 17th Street, - New 


ON THE CROSS. 


nee of the Passion Play at Oberammergau, 
ilhelmine yon Hillern, author of “ Ernestine,” 
e y + oy Come,’ gic. imme, 400 pages. Price, 
r cents; cloth. y mali. 
Patents, etc., free on request. 
DERBY 4 MILLER, 
149 Church Street, New York. 





York. 





Mas. Joun R. Paxtor 
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pastors of American 


public will be printed 
The Rev. John R. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D.; the Rev. 
W. S. Rainsford, D. D.; Rabbi Gustave 
Gotthiel and the Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, D. D., will unite in a strong series 
of social-religious articles during the year 


in the JOURNAL. 


Send One Dollar for One Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Wives of Famous Pastors 


The first of a series of sketches and por- 
traits of the wives of the most famous 


nominations is printed in the Christmas 
LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL. 
news-stands: ten cents. 
personalities never before given to the 


pulpits of all de- 


Now on all 
Portraits and 


during 1894. 
Paxton, D. D.; the 
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(Pocket 


The International Lessons 


Edition) © 


Every Sunday-school teacher should have a 


copy of the pocket edition of the International 


Sunday-school lessons. 


It is a little book (2% x4 


inches) containing all the lessons for 1894, with 
both :he Common and the Revised Version given 


in full on opposite pages, and 52 blank pages for | 


notes. 


pocket. 

over the lesson at odd minutes. 

for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. 
Single copy, neatly bound in cloth, with side 


publishers. 


1031 Walnut Street. 


stamp in color and gold, 
more copies, 20 centseach. Bound in fine leather, 
50 cents ; five or more copies, 40 cents each. 

For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 





The booklet is printed on thin, tough 
paper, and can be conveniently carried in the vest 
Just the thing for those who wish to look 


Choice enough 


by mail, 25 cents; five or 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Three New Volumes of Religious Classics. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THOMas 
& Kempis. L[llustrated with 15 drawings depicting 
scenes in the life of Christ, by H. Horrman, Direc- 
tor of the Royal Academy of Arts at Dresden. 12mo. 
White and gold,75 cts. Vellum, 75 cts. Silk, $1.50. 
Leather, flexibie, $2.00. 

THE SOUL'S INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 
Ilustrated edition, uniform with Illustrated “ Daily 
Food" of last season. 18mo. Gilt edge, white back, 
paper sides, 75 cts. 


GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE’S WIN- 
DOWS. By the Rey. J. R. MiiiEsr, D.D., author 
of “ The Every Day of Life,” etc. Selected from his 
writin by Evatena J. Fryer. i6mo. Orna- 
mental binding, 75 cts. 


T. Y. CROWELL & 00., New York and Boston. 
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WESTMINSTER LESSON CARDS. 

A beautiful colored lithographic card, with 
Lesson Picture, Lesson Title, Golden Text, 
Lesson Hymn, and Questions and Answers, 
by Mr. Israel P. Black. Price, 16 cents a 
year for each scholar, Issued in quarterly sets 
of 13 cards, Sample sets will be gladly fur- 
nished on application. 

Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sab- 
bath School Work, 1334 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


PRINTED IN COLORS. 
The prettiest and best 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL PA 
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BIBLE LENNON PICTURES 


received a UNANIMOUS VOTE OF APPRO- 
vaL fromthe W oRLD’s SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ConvENTION at Str. Louis. 

They are printed in colors. A picture 
for each lesson, and all for review. Size, 
2 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 1 inch, 

1894 begins the fourteenth year of 
publication. 

The second half of 1894, and the first 
half of 1895, will illustrate Tas Lire 
or Curist by 48 beautiful colored 
lithographs. 

The Bible Lesson Pictures are pub- 
lished at $1.25 per quarter, or $5 per 

ear, free by mail, and including 
bumpar ScHoot SUPERINTENDENT, a 
lesson-teaching paper. 
Sample free. 
Send your orders to 


HARBIS, JONES & CO., PUBS., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


$1500.00 CASH 


LITERARY PRIZE COMPETITION 
YOUNG PEOPLE. = 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM! TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for ee o d or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage 


ONE COPY, one year... ..$1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


ace MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Yr school or ong set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wilt supplied wit fin aS a A copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package 

» - 2 each. A package thus sent is addressed to 

Pei per ‘son only, and no names can be written or 

ate ace the separate papers. 

rsfor a club may be ordered sent prey 

to indir ual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

: cage to one address, at tfty cents each, when 80 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

age ciubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 
juat a, my oy may be divi ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies , i 4 + of either 
character. The free copies fo J y= age ¢ 
well be sent separately, but will be Jt. -) in the 


"Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the Tn portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, sogeentety , at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from e@ kage to a separate address at the rate of 
om cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 

scription, when it has over six monthstorun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to i | 
» twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription 
club subscriber intends to change his or her 
ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as lone as desired, at the rate of three cents 
week 


ee 
bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

a should be careful to name, not only the p post- 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been o- All addresses should include 
both county and sta’ 

Ifaciub Tobeowiption is renewed b; 
ons than the one who sent the previous su 
cok pecsoe will oblige the lisher by ‘by stating pion, 
ub he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed SEINE UT ssnstnncnchegeninnitnatinpaneens siniaass 

The paper will not be sent & o ear, subscriber beyond 
the time pajd for, unless b request. The 
pers for a club will invaria I Phe discontinued at the 
price of the eapearigs on, Renewals should 





to one address, 


bs cannot 


qome oe other 


on 

Enough copies of TT eatin of the paper to en- 
able all’ the teachers of a school to it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, One year, 
Two or more copies, one year, 
To ministers and missio es, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 
— either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
a> age me - ous, whichever may be preferred 


ae Great ‘Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, ‘London, E.C,, will receive yearly 

or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


8 shillin 
6 shillings each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. 0. Box 1550. 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





Parlor, 


4 co. 
«4 Bromfield &., 
Boston, Mass. 


GEO. D. ‘SWAN, 
Successor to Baxter C. Swan, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH, HALL, anv LODGE 


FURNITURE 


In great variety. Pulpits, - 
pit chairs, communion and altar 
jes, 8. S. teachers’ desks, etc. 








Write for information to 
46 South Second Street, 
PRILADELPOIA, wA., u $. A. 


. PULPIT, FURNITURE. 
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SISCO BROS.. Baliimore, Hd. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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and so little damage by any other means. 
And we want to say that, loudly. 
Millions use Pearline. Only a short 
time ago they rubbed and scrubbed and 
fussed in the old-fashioned way without it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


“this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
— is never peddled, if your best aguas 
436 JAMES PYL ew York. 


A Letter 


just to hand says: “It is need- 
less for me to express my high 
opinion of Pearline, and that 
no clean family lives with- 
out it.”” Thousands of letters 
come, praising Pearline, but 
they don’t all put it so 
strongly. We wouldn’t want 
to, ourselves. We don’t say 
that things can’t be made clean 
without Pearline. But we 
do say that things can’t be 
made clean with so little labor 








sion. 










Like our grandmothers used to make, is the kind 
of pie that any one can make with the delicious modern luxury— 


None-Such conteasea Mince Meat 


Pie making in ye olden time was quite a momentous occa- 
Pie making to-day, with NoNE-SucH MINCE Mzat, is 
but a passing incident in the duties of the day—your work ends 
with making and baking the crust. 
is prepared with the most scrupulous care, every ingredient being 
of the highest quality. Each package makes two large pies. 


If your grocer does not keep the Nong-Sucu brand, send 
12c. to pay postage on full size package by mail. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





Nonz-Sucu MINCE MEat 
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MAGIC L LANTERNS ‘ 


B. COLT & & c0- New York, Manufacturers. 
Catalogues and information free- 
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Stereopticons 


AND 


LANTERN SLIDES, 


FOR THE 
* SCHOOL,” 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
THE CHURCH. 
Write for catalogue 
Mention Te Sunda) 
School Times. 





McINTOSH BATTERY AND OPTICAL °., CHICAGO. 


MAGIC me 


chu World's 
Send 3 eat 6 4 Cc 
A to. 1008 Walnut Bison catalogue. 5. aMge 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE GREATEST WONDER. 


[From the Portuguese. } 





In such a marvelous night, so fair, 

And fall of wonder, strange and new, 
Ye shepherds of the vale, declare— 

Who saw the greatest wonder? Who? 


FIRST SHEPHERD. 
I saw the trembling fire look wan; 


SECOND SHEPHERD. 
I saw the sun shed tears of blood; 


THIRD SHEPHERD. 
I saw a God become a man; 


FOURTH SHEPHERD. ° 
I saw a man become a God, 


O wondrous marvels! at the thought 
The bosom’s awe and reverence move ; 
But who such prodigies hath wrought?" 
What gave such wondrous birth ? 
’Twas Love! | 


What called from heaven that flame divine, 
Which streams in glory far re 
And bids it o’er earth’s bosom shine, 
* And bless us with its brightness ? 
Love! 


Who bids the glorious sun arrest 
His course, and o’er heaven’s concave move 
In tears,—the saddest, loneliest 
Of the celestial orBs ? 
’Twas Love! 


Who raised the human race so high, 
E’en to the starry seats above, 
That, for our mortal progeny, 
A man became a God ? 
’Twas Love! 


Who humbled from the seats of light 
Their Lord, all human woes to prove, 
Led the great Source of day to night, 
And made of God a man? 
’T was Love! 


Yes, Love has wrought, and Love alone, 
The victories all,—beneath, above; 
And earth and heaven shall shout as one, 
The all-triumphant song 
Of Love! 


The song through all heaven’s arches ran, 
And told the wondrous tale aloud. 

The trembling fire that looked so wan, 
The weeping sun behind the cloud, 

A God, a God become a man! 

A mortal map become a God! 





LITERATURE vs. SCHOLARSHIP, 
[Woodrow Wilson, in The Atlantic Monthly.) 


Literature can do without exact scholar- 
ship, or any scholarship at all, though it 
impoverish itself thereby ; but schol- 
oad cannot do without literature. It 
onal literature to float it, to set it cur- 
rent, to authenticate it to the race, to get 
it out of closets and into the brains of men 
who stir abroad. It will adorn literature, 
no doubt; literature will be the richer for 
its presence. But it will not, it cannot, 
of itself create literature. Rich stuffs 
from the East do not create a king, nor 
costiy trappings a conqueror. There is, 
indeed, a natural antagonism, let it be 
frankly said, between the standards of 
scholarship and the standards of literature. 
Exact scholarship values things in di- 
rect proportion as they are verifiable; but 
literature knows nothing of such tests. 
The truths which it seeks are the truths 
of self-expression. Itisa thing of convic- 
tions, of insights, of what is felt and seen 
and heard and hoped for. Its meanings 
lurk behind nature, not in the facts of its 
phenomena. It speaks of things as the 
man who utters it saw them, not neces- 
sarily as God made them. The personal- 
ity of the speaker runs throughout all the 
sentences of real literature. That ~per- 


sonality may not be the personality of a 


poet; it may be only the persona ity of 
the penetrative seer. It may not have 
the atmosphere in which visions are seen, 
but only that in which men and affairs 
look keenly cut in outline, boldly massed 
in bulk, consummately grouped in detail, 
to the reader as to the writer. Sentences 
of perfectly clarified wisdom may be litera- 
ture no less than stanzas of inspired song, 
or the intense utterances of impassioned 
feeling. The personality of the sunlight 
is in the keen lines of light that run along 
the edges of a sword no less than in the 
burning splendor of the rose or the radiant 
kindlings of a woman’s eye. You may 
feel the power of one master of thought 
playing upon your brain as you may feel 
that of another playing upon your heart. 
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Scholarship gets into literature by be- 
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coming part of the originating individ- 
uality of a master of thought, No man 
is a master of thought without being 
also a master of its vehicle and instru- 
ment, style,—that subtie medium of all 
its evasive effects of light and shade. 
Scholarship is material, it is not life. It 
becomes immortal only when it is worked 
upon by conviction, by schooled and 
chastened imagination, by thought that 
runs alive out of the inner fountains of 
individual insight and purpose. Color- 
less, or without suffusion of light from 
some source of light, it is dead, and will 
not twice be looked at; but made part of 
the life of a great mind, subordinated, ab- 
sorbed, put forth with authentic stamp of 
currency on it, minted at some definite 
mint and bearing some sovereign image, 
it will even outlast the time when it 
shall have ceased to deserve the acceptance 
of scholars,—when it shall, in fact, have 
become “* mere literature.” 

Scholarship is the realm of nicely ad- 
justed opinion. It is the business of schol- 
ars to assess evidence and test conclusions, 
to discriminate ‘values and reckon proba- 
bilities, Literature is the realm of con- 
viction and vision. Its points of view are 
as various as they are oftentimes unverifi- 
able. It speaks individual faiths, Its 
groundwork is not erudition, but reflection 
and fancy. " Your thorough-going scholar 
dare not reflect. To reflect is to let him- 
self in on his material; whereas what he 
wants is to keep himself apart, and view 
his materials in an air that does not color 
or refract. To reflect is to throw an at- 
mosphere about what is in your mind,— 
an atmosphere which holds all the colors 
of your life. Reflection summons all as- 
sociations, and they throng and move so 
that they dominate the mind’s stage at 
once, The plotis in their hands, Schol- 
ars, therefore, do not reflect; they label, 
group kind with kind, set forth in schemes, 
expound with dispassionate method. Their 
minds are not stages, but museums; noth- 
ing is done there, but very curious and 
valuable. collections are kept there. If 
literature'use scholarship, jt is only to fill 
it with fancies, or shape it to new stand- 
ards, of which of itself it can know 
nothing. 








Macbeth’s “pearl top’’.and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
do not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 

“pusiisathat makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh, Gzo, A. Macsetu Co. 





. IFE And health of leather 
is Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25¢, and your money back if 
you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
c Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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THE JUDCES :«. 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 
BREAKFAST COCOA,. « « « 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . . 
Vanilla Chocolate, s+ 4. « 
German Sweet Chocolate, — 


























Cecooa Batter. . « © © © ee 


For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” 
and “uniform even composition.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO,, DORCHESTER, MASS 














Frourteen-Hour Wives 


of Eight-Hour Men, need 


lm) GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 


To enable them to get through work as 
early as their husbands. 
: GOLD DUST saves time, strength, patience 
af and money. 
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Made only by 


SN. K. Fairbank & Co., 
CHICAGO, 


St. Louis, 

. eR New York, 
oy Philadelphia, 

Boston, 

, Montreal. 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. ,,4 *2%.o7,ihe sate, std bs: 


a force inthe world. 413 pages(79% inches), richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box. ce, $3. 





The Knightly Soldier. . ,,A toogaby « Moles Hew Ws eF rcsed. 
ife 


323 es (5% x8 inches), illustrated. 
Price, $r.50. This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine specinew Or the best student-soldier of the 
Union, Just the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday-school libraries and for young men’s 
associations. 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 

The Blood Covenant. Scripture. This is not, oo ae a on 

ise, but it primitive facts by which theological opinions must tested. A book of 390 
pages (5}4X8% inches), Price, $2. aR 





The importance afta probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 
Kadesh-barnea. of a hunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. ‘The book has rare. Value and fascination for biblical students 
and for the unlearned Bible reader, It is also an attractive story of adventure quite out of the usual 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 478 pages (744 Xg inches). —Two maps 
and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 


A Lie Never Justifiable. ach study in ethics. Dr. Trumbull proves his 


esis by a careful and vigorous treatment of the 
mw of veracity, and of the sin of lying, in the light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 
an 


of centuries of discussion. A book of 250 pages (4X7 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top. Just 
published. Price, g1. 


Hints on Child-Training 


dren, 311 pages (537% inches). Price, gr. 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
* scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 


Teaching and Teachers. .4.°°%.12%. eA inches), pon 


t is to-day the popular hand- 
book on Sunday-school teaching, 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 


A Model Superintendent. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. 


It is an object lesson, showing how a good superintendent actually did his work. Bound in cloth, with 
a@ fine steel portrait of Mr, Haven, 188 pages (5% 7% inches). Price, gr. 


-School : 
Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 7°33? Hie 
Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 1888. 415 
pages (5348% inches), Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Principles and Practice. . A series of brief essays in six volumes, Each 


‘olume complete in itself. These essays in the 
realm of character and of conduct deal with fundamental principles in their application to the affairs 


of every-day life. 200 pages per book (4% x6 inches), tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed ina 
box “Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. 


1. Moral Color- Blindness. 
Two Northfield Sermons. 5 esr ieee Past « Success. 
‘These sermons were delivered before the conferences of college students at Northfield. Their practical 
lessons bear directly on present duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor in manly living. In one 
volume of 53 pages (5547 inches). Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah. ...mporsnt fact fp recgnt Astyrian die 
the Book of Jonah. The book can be read to advantage by all who are interested in the truth of the 


Bible story. 19 pages, with illustrations (547% inches). Price, 20 cents. 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 
A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of 
speech. 38 pages (544x7% inches). Pricey 25 cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





cHocoL’™ 
oe REATEST INVENTION 
P Meaney ajo UT Shop D yw 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


per pound, in 25 pound boxes. 





XMAS anov boxes 
French Mixed, 9, 10, 12, and 15 cents 


GEORGE MILLER &. SON CO, 


Twin Remedies. 
Buffalo Lithia Water 


AND 





Hot Springs 


Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout, Rheumatism, Bright’s 
Disease in Calculli. 


4, Surgeon (retired) US. 
ett, Navy, Resident Physi- 
cian, Hot Springs, Ark., says: ‘‘ My experience 
in the use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is 
limited to the treatment of Gout, Rheumatism, 
and that hybrid disease ‘ Rheumatic Gout’ (so 
called), which is in contradistinction to the 
Rheumatoid Arthritis of Garrod. 

“‘T have had excellent results from this Water 
in these affections, both in my own person and 
in the treatment of patients for whom I have 
prescribed it. Of course, the remedial ageut 
is its contained Alkalies and their solvent 
properties, 

“ Hence it is a prophylactic as well as a rem- 
edy in Nephritic Colic and forming Caleuli, 
when due to a redundancy of Lithic Acid,” 


Professor of Anatomy and 
Dr. Wm. B. Towles, Materia Medica in the Med- 
ical Department of the University of Virginia, 
former Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Va., 
says: “ I feel no hesitancy whatever in saying 
that in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, 
Renal Calculi, and in all Diseases of Urie Acid 


Dr. Algernon 8, Garn 


*| Diathesis, I know of no remedy at all compar- 


able to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 
“ Its effects are marked in causing a disap- 


‘| pearance of Albumen from the system. In a 


single case of Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys 
I witnessed decided beneficial results from its 
use, and, from its action in this case, I should 
have great confidence in it as a remedy in cer- 
tain stages of this disease.” 

Resident Phy- 


The late Dr. Wm. F. Carrington, sician, ‘ot 


Springs, Ark., Surgeon (retired) U.S, Navy, says: 
“ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, 
has signally demonstrated its remedial power 
in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Uric 
Acid Gravel, and other maladies dependent 
upon the Uric Acid Diathesis, 

“Tt not only eliminates from the blood the 
deleterious agent before it crystalizes, but dis- 
solves it in the form of Calculi, at least toa 
size that renders its passage along the ureters 
and uretha comparatively easy. Send twenty 


cases No,” 

Resident Physician, Hot 
Dr. T. B. Buchanan, Springs, arkenia eaye.: 
“Send me five cases BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER, Spring No. 2. I have made use of 
this Water for Gout in my own person and 
prescribed it for patients similarly suffering, 
with the most decided beneficial results, I 
take great pleasure in advising Gouty patients 
to these Springs.” 


Water for sale by all druggists. 
Pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, 
Virginia. 


LADIES 


Get your Xmas Gifts, 


HOW ARE YOUR 
CHINA CLOSETS? 


Are the old dishes chipped and cracked, and un- 
suited to setting off a spotiess tablecloth. We wil 
replenish it FREE, Why drink poor teas 
co. and ruin your health? when i can get the 
best at cargo prices. PREMIUMS for all. 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, Cook Books, 
Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and 
Saucers, Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, Gob- 
lets, given to Club Agents. GOOD INCOMES 
made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 3% Ibe, fine 
teas by mall or express for $2.00, Charges paid. 

Beautiful Panel, entitied “Baby's First Cirist- 
mas,” (sizo 14x28inches) FR EE toali Patrons, For 
full particulars, prices, terms and Premium lists, ad- 
dress THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

P. O. Box 289, 31 & 33 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


In ordering goods, or tn making inquiry ’ 




















MANUFACTURERS, 
265 & 267 Gouth Third Street, Philadelphia. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ane SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either o = or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage 


ONE COPY, one year, 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


ace MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1. -~ @ year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advan 
' SCHOOL CLuBS. 


sy school or an 
will supplied with as seer copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates 

For any pumber of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or wr copies in a package to one address, 
5&0 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
Pine pe on the separate papers. 

rsfor a club may be ordered sent perez 
to indir ual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
: page to one address, at tifty cents each, when 80 





The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
olnove™ in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others the same school get theirs from another, 
package c will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

eciubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 
peak t large ae may be divi ed into smaller 
ve or more copies each, if d 

ener C COPIES. One free copy, 
allowed for every ten copies 
character. The free copies 
well be sent separately, but 


, additional, will be 
fo or in aclub of elther 

canno! 
“wilt be fecluded im the 


"Addttions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the eo Bre portionate share of the yearly club rate, 

Schools that are open during only a portion of = 
ear, mer subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
meas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, soperntely. at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package = = not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy tran 
from a kage to @ separate address at the wean ot 
one cent per week for the uvexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six monthsto run. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to 7 
> twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. 
> club subscriber intends to change his or her 
ress fora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, j, On long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per wee 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a pa’ 
changed should be careful to name, not only the p pond 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been ao All add 
both county and s 
Ifaclub Tabecription is renewed by some other 
#on than the one who sent the pee? jous subscript 
such n will oblige the lisher by stating Hon, 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
memes last year by 
@ paper will not be sent & any subscriber beyond 
the time pajd for, unless by special uest. The 
pers for a club will invaria) ny Y be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be ri 


je ear 

Enough copies of an ‘one issue of the 
= all" the teachers of a schoo! to 
gen 


per to en- 
it, will 
upon wake, 


be 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


‘The Sunda Schest Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 

‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

To ministers and missio 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
pore pers must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 

-4 4 singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

to one address, whichever may be preferred 
ny subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 

to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 





CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





Boston, Mass. 





GEO. D. SWAN, 
Successor to Baxter C. Swan, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH, HALL, anD LODGE 


FURNITURE 


In great variety. Pulpits, = 

pit ay communion and altar 

tables, 5.8. ers’ desks, etc. 
onthe 4 a to 


ad Street, 
**HILADELPRIL. i Pa. v.! $. A. 


A ULPIT FURNITURE... 


ayy Wharranel tent 


DANNERS, FOR SUNDAY- AY-SCHOOLS, 


CS cei 

livs. 

ATS 132 N. 34 OL. Phila. Pa. 
FLAGS AND BANNERS. 


BISCO BROS... Baiiimeore, M4. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


acne 


@ataiogue win Bebe! 


CHURCH B 











ogad oy Puce and Catalogs AND 





set of teachers, or of scholars, | 


resses should include |" 
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and so little 


A Letter 


just to hand says: “It is need- 
less for me to express my high 
opinion of Pearline, and that 
no clean family lives with- 
out it.” Thousands of letters 
come, praising Pearline, but 
they don’t all put it so 
strongly. We wouldn’t want 
to, ourselves. We don’t say 
that things can’t be made clean 
without Pearline. But we 
do say that things can’t be 
made clean with so little labor 
damage by any other means. 


And we want to say that, loudly. 
Millions use Pearline. Only a short 


time ago 


they rubbed and scrubbed and 


fussed in the old-fashioned way without it. 


** this is as 


Beware 


you an imitation, be honest—send it bac 


FALSE—Pearine x never pete if your 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


good as” IT’S 
r sends 
AMES PYL ew York. 


or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 








Like our 


grandmothers used to make, is the kind 


of pie that any one can make with the delicious modern luxury— 


None-Such consensea Mince Meat 


Pie making in ye olden time was quite a momentous occa- 


sion. 
but a passing incident in 
with making and baking 
is prepared with the most 
of the highest quality. 


Pie making to-day, with NonE-SucH Minck Mz&art, is 


the duties of the day—your work ends 
the crust. Nong-SucH MINCE MEaT 
scrupulous care, every ingredient being 
Each package makes two large pies. 


If your grocer does not keep the Nong-Sucu brand, send 
12c. to pay postage on full size package by mail. 








MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





HOWE INSTRUCTION 


SUNDAY SGHOOL ¥ WoRK 
COLLEGES 








hastens Yh LANTERNS 


STEREOPTICONS. 


VIEWS 


PUBLIC. EXHIBITIONS 








[MAGIC LANTERNS - 


B. COLT & CO., New York, Manufacturers, 
Catalogues and information free- 
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STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND 


enae)-ae ATALC 


ae CHAS aaa FReaxercl&C ENTRE ST 
NEW YORK. 


gene Re foveen: 
eugiga Beige, PUALS Ae }oee 
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Stereopticons 


AND 


LANTERN SLIDES, 


FOR THE 
* SCHOOL,” 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
THE CHURCH. 
Write for catalogue 


Mention The Sunda) 
School Times. 


McINTOSH BATTERY AND OPTICAL CO., CHICAGO. 


MAGIC Ser see 





Teens ¢ Af 


Cé., 1008 Walnut t, Phi 


PoRAze SMP 
Archos OL 


i 


KeeLzsrox Tavss Co..@ Dearborn Street, Chicago. 











Easy, 








WORTH REPEATING 


THE GREATEST WONDER. 
{From the Portuguese. } 


In such a marvelous night, so fair, 

And fall of wonder, strange and new, 
Ye shepherds of the vale, declare— 

Who saw the greatest wonder? Who? 


FIRST SHEPHERD. 
I saw the trembling fire look wan; 


SECOND SHEPHERD. 
I saw the sun shed tears of blood; 


THIRD SHEPHERD. 
I saw a God become a man; 


FOURTH SHEPHERD. 
I saw a man become a God. 


O wondrous marvels! at the thought 
The bosom’s awe and reverence move ; 
But who such prodigies hath wrought ? 
What gave such wondrous birth ? 
’T was Love! . 


What called from heaven that flame divine, 
Which streams in glory far above, 
And bids it o’er earth’s bosom shine, 
* And bless us with its brightness ? 
Love! 


Who bids the glorious sun arrest 
His course, and o’er heaven’s concave move 
In tears,—the saddest, loneliest 
Of the celestial orbs ? 
’Twas Love! 


Who raised the human race so high, 
E’en to the starry seats above, 
That, for our mortal progeny, 
A man became a God? 
’Twas Love! 


Who humbled from the seats of light 
Their Lord, all human woes to prove, 
Led the great Source of day to night, 
And made of God a man ? 
’T was Love! 


Yes, Love has wrought, and Love alone, 
The victories all,—beneath, above; 
And earth and heaven shall shout as one, 
The all-triumphant song 
Of Love! 


The song through all heaven’s arches 
And told the wondrous tale aloud. 
The trembling fire that looked so wan, 
The weeping sun behind the cloud, 
A God, a God become a man! 
A mortal man become a God ! 





LITERATURE vs. SCHOLARSHIP, 
[Woodrow Wilson, in The Atlantic Monthly.) 


Literature can do without exact scholar- 
ship, or any scholarship at all, though it 
impoverish itself thereby ; but schol- 
aahio cannot do without literature. It 
nents literature to float it, to set it cur- 
rent, to authenticate it to the race, to get 
it out of closets and into the brains of men 
who stir abroad, It will adorn literature, 
no doubt; literature will be the richer for 
its presence. But it will not, it cannot, 
of itself create literature. Rich stuffs 
from the East do not create a king, nor 
costly trappings a conqueror. There is, 
indeed, a natural antagonism, let it be 
frankly said, between the standards of 
scholarship and the standards of literature. 
Exact scholarship values things in di- 
rect proportion as they are verifiable; but 
literature knows nothing of such tests. 
The truths which it seeks are the truths 
of self-expression. It isa thing of convic- 
tions, of insights, of what is felt and seen 
and heard and hoped for. Its meanings 
lurk behind nature, not in the facts of its 
phenomena. It speaks of things as the 
man who utters it saw them, not neces- 
sarily as God made them. The personal- 
ity of the speaker runs throughout all the 
sentences of real literature. That -per- 
sonality may not be the personality of a 
poet; it may be only the persona ity of 
the penetrative seer. It may not have 
the atmosphere in which visions are seen, 
but only that in which men and affairs. 
look keenly cut in outline, boldly massed 
in bulk, consummately grouped in detail, 
to the reader as to the writer. Sentences 
of perfectly clarified wisdom may be litera- 
ture no jess than stanzas of inspired song, 
or the intense utterances of impassioned 
feeling. The personality of the sunlight 
is in the keen lines of light that run along 
the edges of a sword no less than in the 
burning splendor of the rose or the radiant 
kindlings of a woman’s eye. You may 
feel the power of one master of thought . 
playing upon your brain as you may feel 
that of another playing oe your heart. 
by be- 
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coming part of the originating individ- 
uality of a master of thought, No man 
is a master of thought without being 
also a master of its vehicle and instru- 
ment, style,—that subtle medium of all 
its evasive effects of light and shade. 
Scholarship is material, it is not life. It 
becomes immortal only when it is worked 
upon by conviction, " schooled and 
chastened imagination, by thought that 
runs alive out of the inner fountains of 
individual insight and purpose. Color- 
less, or without suffusion of light from 
some source of light, it is dead, and will 
not twice be looked at; but made part of 
the life of a great mind, subordinated, ab- 
sorbed, put forth with authentic stamp of 
currency on it, minted at some definite 
mint and bearing some sovereign image, 
it will even outlast the time when it 
shall have ceased to deserve the acceptance 
of scholars,—when it shall, in fact, have 
become “ mere literature.” 

Scholarship is the realm of nicely ad- 
justed opinion. It is the business of schol- 
ars to assess evidence and test conclusions, 
to discriminate values and reckon proba- 
bilities. Literature is the realm of con- 
viction and vision. Its points of view are 
as various as they are oftentimes unverifi- 
able. It speaks individual faiths, Its 
groundwork is not erudition, but reflection 
and fancy. Your thorough-going scholar 
dare not reflect. To reflect is to let him- 
self in on his material; whereas what he 
wants is to keep himself apart, and view 
his materials in an air that does not color 
or refract, To reflect is to throw an at- 
mosphere about what is in your mind,— 
an atmosphere which holds all the colors 
of your life. Reflection summons all as- 
sociations, and they throng and move so 
that they dominate the mind’s stage at 
once. The plotis in their hands. Schol- 
ars, therefore, do not reflect; they label, 
group kind with kind, set forth in schemes, 
expound with dispassionate method. Their 
minds are not stages, but museums; noth- 
ing is done there, but very curious and 
valuable. collections are kept there. If 
literature'use scholarship, jt is only to fill 
it with fancies, or shape it to new stand- 
ards, of which of itself it can know 
nothing. 








Macbeth’s “pearl top”’.and 
“pearl glass”’ lamp-chimneys 
do not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made ‘of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion ; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh. Gzo, A. Macsetu Co. 


IFE And health of leather 
is Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25¢, and your money back if 
you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 


Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
e Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N.Y. 











THE JUDCES :«. 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 
BREAKFAST COCOA,. «. « «+ 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, °° 
Vanilla Chocolate, .... - 
German Sweet Chocolate, — 
Cocoa Butter. . . . . . «+ 


For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” 
and “uniform even composition.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS 





























Fourteen-Hour Wives 


of Eight-Hour Men, need 


lm) GOLD DUST 



































‘ + 
poe Wasbine Powder 
To enable them to get through work as 
early as their husbands. 
GOLD DUST saves time, strength, patience 
mf and money. 
all Made only by 
en <4 SN. K. Fairbank & Co., 
A ag CHICAGO, 
\ } St. Louis, 
- . RR New York, 
> Ws “Kk Philadelphia, 
- “a i sh °% me, Boston, 
A Montreal. 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. ,,4 t?etcuthe sate, ond bis: 


a force in the world. 413 pages(79% inches), richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box. ce, $3. 





The Kn ightly Sold ier. i Mepaaiy of Major Henry Ward Camp. New and 
ife 


323 es (5% x8 inches), illustrated. 
Price, $x This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine specinewee the best student-soldier of the 


«50. 
Union, Fost the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday-school libraries and for young men’s 
associations. 


The Blood Covenant. «Arce this is'nor auiclly speaking, a theolapica 


speaking, a 1 on 
treatise, but it ts primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. A book 39° 
pages (54X84 inches). Price, $2. a 


The importance aftd probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 
Kadesh-barnea. of a hunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. ‘The book has rare value and fascination for biblical students 
and for the unlearned Bible reader. It is also an attractive story of adventure quite out of the usual 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 478 pages (74g inches). Two maps 
and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 


A Lie Never Justifiable. a. study in ethics. Dr. Trumbull proves his 


esis by a careful and vigorous treatment of the 
duty of veracity, and of the sin of lying, in the light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 
of 250 pages (4X7 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top. Just 


and of centuries of discussion. A book 
published. Price, g1. 


Hints on Child-Training 


dren, 311 pages (5%4X7% inches). Price, gr. 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
* scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 


A book of 7% inches), bound i 
Teaching and Teachers. cloth. Price. $s ay Ge patie hand. 
book on Sunday-school teaching. 


A Model Superintendent. | 4.7 0 nee ard ork oC Henry P. 


It is an object lesson, showing how a good superintendent actually did his work. Bound in cloth, with 
a@ fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven, 188 pages (57% inches). Price, gr. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 755m jaec: 
Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School Tor 1888. 415 
pages (5348% inches). Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Principles and Practice. ’ A series of brief essays in ge volumes, Each 


‘olume complete in itself. ese essays in the 
realm of character and of conduct deal with fundamental principles in their application to the affairs 
hangs ~~ 4 life. 200 pages per book (43% x6% inches), tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in a 

x 


ce, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. 


Two Northfield Sermons. + Joico; Minne, 


the Past a Success. 
These sermons were delivered before the conferences of college students at Northfield. Their practical 
lessons bear directly on present duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor in manly living. In one 
volume of 53 pages (5547 inches). Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah. ..opeer Rt hn Cees 


here brought to bear upon 
the Book of Jonah. The book can be read to advantage by all who are interested in the truth of the 
Bible story. 19 pages, with illustrations (547% inches). Price, 20 cents. 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 
A tw view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of 
speech. 38 pages (547% inches). Pricey 25 cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


per pound, in 25 pound boxes. 





XMAS anov boxes 


French Mixed, 9, 10, 12, and 15 cents 


Twin Remedies. 
Buffalo Lithia Water 


AND 


Hot Springs 
IN 
Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatic 


Gout, Rheumatism, Bright’s 
Disease in Calculli. 





Surgeon (retired) U.S. 
’ Navy, Resident Physi- 
cian, Hot Springs, Ark., says: “‘ My experience 
in the use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is 
limited to the treatment of Gout, Rheumatism, 
and that hybrid disease ‘ Rheumatic Gout’ (so 
called), which is in contradistinction to the 
Rheumatoid Arthritis of Garrod. 

“T have had excellent results from this Water 
in these affections, both in my own person and 
in the treatment of patients for whom I have 
prescribed it. Of course, the remedial agent 
is its contained Alkalies and their solvent 
properties, 

“ Hence it is a prophylactic as well as a rem- 
edy in Nephritic Colic and forming Caleuli, 
when due to a redundancy of Lithie Acid,” 


Dr. Algernon 8. Garnett 


Professor of Anatomy and 
Dr. Wm. B. Towles, praevia Medica in the Med- 
ical Department of the University of Virginia, 
former Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Va., 
says: “ I feel no hesitancy whatever in saying 
that in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, 
Renal Calculi, and in all Diseases of Urie Acid 


*| Diathesis, I know of no remedy at all compar- 


able to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 

“ Its effects are marked in causing a disap- 
‘| pearance of Albumen from the system. In a 
single case of Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys 
I witnessed decided beneficial results from its 
use, and, from its action in this case, I should 
have great confidence in it as a remedy in cer- 


tain stages of this disease.” 
Resident Phy- 
The late Dr. Wm. F. Carrington, sictan, ‘Ba 


Springs, Ark., Surgeon (retired) U.S. Navy, says: 
“BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, 
has signally demonstrated its remedial power 
in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Uric 
Acid Gravel, and other maladies dependent 
upon the Uric Acid Diathesis, 

“Tt not only eliminates from the blood the 
deleterious agent before it crystalizes, but dis- 
solves it in the form of Calculi, at least toa 
size that renders its passage along the ureters 
and uretha comparatively easy. Send twenty 


cases No,” 

Resident Physician, Hot 
Dr. T. B. Buchanan, Springs, dokenaah, says: 
“Send me five cases BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER, Spring No. 2. I have made use of 
this Water for Gout in my own person and 
prescribed it for patients similarly suffering, 
with the most decided beneficial results. I 
take great pleasure in advising Gouty patients 
to these Springs.” 


Water for sale by all druggists. 
Pamphlets sent to any address. 
THOMAS F. GOODE, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, 
Virginia. 


LADIES 


Get your Xmas Gifts, 


HOW ARE YOUR 
CHINA CLOSETS? 


Are the old dishes chipped and ked,and un- 
suited to setting off a spotiess tablecloth, We wil 
replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas 
co! aad ruin your health? when you can get the 
best at cargo prices. PREMIUMS for all. 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 














Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and 
Saucers, Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, Gob- 
lets, given to Club Agents. GOOD INCOMES 
made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 3% Ibe. fine 
teas by mail or express for $2.00, Charges paid. 
Beautiful Panel, entitied “Baby's First Cirist- 
mas,’ (size 14x28 inches) FR EE toall Patrons, For 
full particulars, prices, terms and Premium lists, ad- 
dress THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 289, 31 & 33 Vesey Street, N. Y, 






















“THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

















‘You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
your new.” «lf you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
@way from old fashioned methods and adopt the laber- 
saving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
BAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. __ Ne a 


A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of a 


FERRIS’ 


CORSET WAIST. 












Manofacturérs and Paten 
SEERIS BROS. Manufacturdra a Siow — 





O’NEILLS, 


Aveume, 20th to 2ist Street, "we w York. 
oreetaane dealérain Dry Gooda, Millinery, 
ted States. ‘Send i for samp! esand prices. 


a 


CURTIS & SPINDELL, igun. Maes 


SLAM 5. BURLINGTON “SAT? 
ere 
Se ST 














Sono eow'in woe, "Warhs's Pal = 
foe ye, ese 
ee eee ive, Chieagy, i. 





DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEaD, 


Tt not familiar with them, mention The Sunda 
GBehoo! Times, and send 16 cents for samples worth 
double the money 


Jos. DIXON QRUCIBLE co., 
JERSEY CITY, 


tl i rin 
Doerr res | trees 
eep 
Zan, cond 6 cts. for samples. 

UNKER HILL SamuclWurd Go Bonen. 


MCT WAT. SLA | 


nk Erasing Pencil. Agents maki week 
Eraser Eraser M'f'¢ Co.. X 1133. La LRH, 


HARD TIMES 1 ae E LOW Peete. 
L. Srna or ae 


1604 Cheats Guesteat Se, St., Phila. 























Ht 








No PRESS REOQUI RED. 
Mi THE HIGHEST AWARD 


EDAL a DIPLO 
PERLE LETTER COPYING 


SHNELL’S 
WORLDS « coon =osiTiN 
























a 4 2 c.. 
ate Te Sow 3 ii 
Pei, Uae x ie 
Teme Teens. Hall 7 ~ 
I i ; TS TT oe 

a 


; 7 Te TR Se kin iad 


34 \ 
every speaker an inspiration which it i imponsible 


" bi wal iy cepted ently aight, Snopations 


Times, through its 
abvenldnats 7 ima ywe are SR camintor, of ' addressing a Ree Ws € ledge ovlgince of intelligent, mysting 
men and women, tens of. shesieinit ‘of: whom “frequently ‘write: ‘letters of such: importanee it is 


desirable to. retain copies of same for reference. 

Of this reat 17 it is. safe to say, as many as ten thousand : persons ‘are to-day familiar 
with the use of Bushnell’s Perfect Letter. Copying Books, having learned of their 
superior merits by actual use. 

Thousands more of them will fall into line as they learn how easy it is to make copies of 
their letters by this simple process, without a press, using ordinary office inks. 

These copying books are already known and used all around the world. 

Law > nergymen, physicians, teachers, and all professional or business men, . 
indispe Travelers use them in all parts of the world, carrying them in their g 

We could readily furnish testimonials snfficient to fill many pages of this eanett, ‘but the 

fact that -y have been constant advertisers in it for six years is deemed at least a very strong 
testimonial._—-——_———— We warrant every book sent out to make perfect copies. 
ja Remember this,—Bushnell’s copying books roll up to make the copy. 
All lending nee muien and stationers them. Books will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address in the wide world, on receipt of price. Books contain 150 leaves each, ‘and fail 
instructions for making eopies, "No. 10 (mote aioe), $1.00. No. 20 (letter size), $1 .80. 

If not fully satisfied to send your order, send for circulars and testimonials. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
106 and 108 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUNIOR SONCS 

For the Sunday-school, ete. Compiled by 

I. P. Black and Wm. Ferguson. Sample 
copy 35 cents, mailed. 

1024 Arch 


JOHN J. HOOD, ** ttn Fo 


EW THES NEW BONGAS Sed andacR. 
pp free. Trium’) Anthm’s Spec 


MU SIC faa Saison i. Chicago, litinola. 


4d them 





BOOKS 
UsIe 39 f 











with i - 
BROEKHOVEN'’S HARMONY A 
based on the Rios 





JUNIOR CHRISTI AN ENDEAVOR: SONGS, 
a Ima DSANKer, JW ae Bawr,and Wx. =< 
cents extra The 
Unites s Society of Ch stian et caver, Medion Mane 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Ohicago. 


Mrs, Craft's 5 Primary Teach Teacher's Quarterly, 


waka! DRUM me MOND. Sw “orn ci cir. 


x M XS DIALOOUES, Pieces to Speak 
| Po 9 

The books you yaa sent for our Sunday-school lib 

were entirely satisfactory, and the rprivea 


us,” wrote a recent for + catal ue. 
H. B BI & COMPANY, Troy, N. Y. 


CHEAP PRINTING. 


soe ees ae bak: 
Pree, te maker and saver. Anteay, 
printed rules. Write for 





waa to aks cane. Revlosd eed 
a pamphiect free. 
panda cts., Part 8, 20 cts., 

















BRICK BOX 


gs gO Bed Semen, Ceniveged to ney puetet ho nited 





SPR ree ee 


on oe getting your 
candy a... of us. and Xmas cati: hy 
Address 


presses, type, naper, etc. to facto 
LeonaRgp Pus. Co., Albany, N. ¥. 2 on 












hot 
breads 
for 
breakfast. 














owder 


Pure and Sure. 


Is called for in the latest recipes of 
Marion Harland, 
Author of “* Common Sense in the Household.” 
Mrs. Rorer, 
Principal "Philadelphia Cooking School. 


Eliza R, Parker, 


Author of ‘*E 1 keeping." 
Mrs. Dearborn 


Mrs, yey 
Author of ‘‘ Boston " Cook Book. 

Those who know most about baking « 
powders use Cleveland’s. 

Our Cook Book, 400 recipes, FREE. ~ 
Ask your grocer for a copy. If he hasn’t 
it, send stamp and address to 

Cleveland Baking Powder Co., N. Y. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Principal Boston Cooking School. 














2. 

Surplus over a)! Liabilities,...... 141,428.86 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 18932. 
$3,183,302.47. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. 


. PEROT, resident, ° 
JHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas, 
WM. F. WI 


Thos. H. Le ap poems, P, 

Israel Morris. = r Jos. K.G 

yyrnane 5. Hutchinson, Charlies 8. ¥ 
Biddle, Edward F.Beale,Jr., 


John 8. Gerhard 


8 o/ FIRST GOLD MORTBABES » Oty pa 


Oe ee te HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST. 
© Address, TACOMA INVESTHENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


VER say in n orange grows, 
BEST. BARGAINS f°: on ress ELORID 


oe A. DE LAND, DeLand. A. 














The most beautiful pattern made. 
Sent, by insured mail (guaranteeing de- 
livery) for 10 cents extra, or C. O. D. on 


approval, if desired. 
malmkowese @ CO., Columbus, Ohio. 








The 
National 
Hymn-Book 


Edited by Robert Ellis 
Thompson, S, T. D., em- 
bodies a new idea in the 
Per- 


making of hymnals. 
haps you- would like to 


> know what it is, We shall 
be glad to send free sample 
pages to you, if you are 
interested. 








Kelsey & Co., Meriden, ee 





‘The Sunday Sehiogl Times intends to stmit only advertisements thet are wrustwortby. Should. however. an advertisement of 








6 22 OE $3.50 


3, cents per letter extra for engraving. 








will refund to subscribers any money that they 


SLE EAT pot Mevine evod comercial credit be inadivertaaty Inserted 
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